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ON PLATO’S SHIP OF FOOLS. 


vonoov yep TowovTovi yevomevov etre ToAAOV 
veav mépt etre pods: var iA npov peyeOe pev kat 
popy imép TOUS ev TH vn Tavras, broxwpov be 
kai OpovtTa woattws Bpaxd TL Kal yryvooKovTa 
TEepl vavTiKOV ETepa Toiaita, To's dé vavTas 
cracalovtas mpos aAAyAOUs Tepl THs KUBEpV?)- 
cews, exagtov oldpevov deiv KuBepvav, pajre 
pabovra mumote TH TEXVQV pTE ExovTa aTro- 
deifar diddoKadov éavtod pnde xpovov ev @ 
éuavOave, mpos 6€ TovTtos pacKovtas poe 
didaxrov etvat, avrovs 6€ atta dei TO 
vavkArnpw tepikextobar, Seopevovs kal mavra 
To.ovvTas, OTWSs ay opiat TO addArov emiTpedy 

. . . mpos € TovToLs érawvotvras. . Os av 
fuNAayBeivew dewvds } orws apgovow % Tei- 
Govres 7) Bialopevor Tov vavixAnpov ... Tov de 
aAnGwvod KuBepvijrou mépt pnd eéatovtes ort 
av dyKy avTea TV ereAciav Troveto Gar éviavTov 
Kat @pav. . oTws b€ kuBepvi) EL €av TE TWES 
BovAwvrat € édv TE PY, pare TEXVQV TOvTOU pare 
pederny oldpevor Ovvatov eivat Aafeiv Pony Kat 
tHv KuBepyvytiuynv.—Plato’s Republic, 488. 


The familiar allegory of The Ship of 
State in Plato’s Republic (Book vi, 488), 
has been so persistently perverted in British 
publications, that it seems to deserve a brief 
restatement. Mr. Grote in his ‘Plato’ 
(iv. 53), paraphrases the parable as follows : 
‘Conceive a ship on her voyage, under the 
management of a steersman distinguished 
for force of body as well as for skill in his 
craft, but not clever in dealing with, or 
acting upon other men....They never reflect 
that the genuine steersman...cannot at the 
same time possess skill and practice in keep- 
ing his hold of the rudder whether the crew 
are pleased with him or not.’ Mr. Grote’s 
interpretation shows that he understood the 
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‘ steersman distinguished for force of body ’ 
etc. to be the true philosopher, and this 
doubtless it was which led him to misunder- 
stand and insert the ‘skill in his craft.’ 

Mr. Jowett’s translation, essentially un- 
changed in the different editions, runs as 
follows: ‘ Imagine then a fleet or a ship in 
which there is a captain who is taller and 
stronger than any of the crew, but he is a 
little deaf and has a similar infirmity in 
sight, and his knowledge of navigation is 
not much better. The sailors are quarrelling 
with one another about the steering...they 
mutiny’ etc.‘ . . but that the true pilot 
must pay attention to the year and seasons 

.., and that he must and will be the steerer 
whether other people like or not .. the 
possibility of this union of authority with 
the steerer’s art has never seriously entered 
into their thoughts....Now in vessels which 
are in a state of mutiny, and by sailors 
who are mutineers, how will the true pilot 
be regarded ?’ 

In the margin of this translation and in 
that of the text of the Jowett and Campbell 
edition, we read : ‘the noble captain whose 
senses are rather dull (the people in their 
better mind) ; the mutinous crew’ etc. 

Mr. Purves in his ‘Selections from Plato ’ 
(both editions) paraphrases thus: ‘I will 
compare the philosopher to a pilot, who is 
avery good pilot, but rather deaf and parcel- 
blind, and so is unable to control his mutin- 
ous crew,’ ete. And, again, ‘ but somewhat 
deaf and parcel-blind to. match, and no great 
adept in navigation.’ And, once more: 
‘The meaning of the whole passage is: 
“These mutineers are in a double ignorance. 
They have no conception of the art of the 
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true pilot ; and if they had, they deem such 
art incompatible with any art or practice 
of preserving order whether the ship’s com- 
pany consent or no.”’ ‘This explanation 
of Mr. Purves is most perplexing. How 
can a pilot bea ‘very good pilot,’ when he 
is ‘rather deaf, parcel-blind to match, and 
no great adept in navigation ?’ And how can 
a philosopher be likened tosuchapilot? If 
Adimantus understood Socrates to mean this, 
we cannot wonder that he was surprised 
at his assertion that philosophers should 
rule the State. 

But what does Plato mean? Simply that 
the people of Athens are like a ship-owner 
who has little knowledge of navigation ; 
they are more powerful than any one else in 
the ship of State, if they care to exercise 
their authority: they have the right to 
appoint the ruler of the State, as the ship- 
owner had the right to appoint the captain 
for his vessel ; but they do not understand 
very well what is told them, have little 
foresight, and know little of the prin- 
ciples of government. The crew are the 
politicians, each of whom desires to com- 
mand the ship of State, though he has 
never learned the art of ruling, says even 
that this cannot be taught, that there is no 
such art. The politicians regard as an able 
man and a true ‘statesman’ one whois able 
to ‘ pack the primaries’ and ‘lay wires’ in 
such a way that they may secure control of 
the government ; they call an unpractical 
visionary him who has no skill in securing 
nominations and elections, though he may 
be fit to rule by nature, and is acquainted 
with all the principles of government. On 
the other hand, the philosopher, the true 
seaman, does not believe there is any true art 
in the devices to attain power whether the 
other party desires it or not; and that in 
any case the man who is to be qualified to 
command the ship of State needs all his time 
for higher duties and has none to devote to 
the mere attainment of power. As Socrates 
goes on to say only a few lines farther on, 
nature forbids the true seaman to beg 
sailors to receive his commands; he will 
not seek office ; if a man is ill he must seek 
the physician, and if a man needs to be ruled 
he must seek a ruler, od tov apyovta deioba 
Tav dpxopevuy apxerOar, ob av tH GAnbeia TH 
opedos 7. On these grounds the philosopher 
is indeed useless to the State, but only 
because the State does not commit itself to 
him. 

What has caused the misinterpretation 
of the passage in which we find nothing 
about a ‘noble captain’ and ‘ mutinous 
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crew,’ and nothing about ‘ preserving order 
whether the ship’s company consent or no,’ 
and where the ship-owner represents the 
people not ‘in their better mind,’ but in 
their ordinary mind? For one of the sailors 
to persuade by any means the owner of the 
vessel to appoint him its captain, is not 
mutiny—even if wine or liquors should be 
used to this end. 

The chief trouble of the exegetes of this 
passage seems to have arisen from the word 
vavkAnpos ship-owner, with some collateral 
doubt about xvBepvyrns, which at times 
means helmsman or pilot, though it is 
usually applied to the commander of a boat 
(compare the use of gubernator in Latin). 
In early times the ‘skipper’ owned his own 
boat ; the owner was also the captain of 
the ship, and vav«Anpos in the fifth century 
B.C. might be used for a sea-captain. In the 
next century, as commerce became more 
important, more frequently a man who 
knew nothing about nautical matters 
invested his money in a ship, and appointed 
a seaman to manage it. (See Plutarch J/orals 
807 B, vavras pev éxAéyerae KuBepvyrys, Kai 
KuBepvytnv vavxAnpos.) Not infrequently 
he accompanied the ship, in order to watch 
his property and maintain his rights. In a 
notable passage in Demosthenes’s oration 
‘On the Crown’ (§ 194), the orator com- 
pares himself to a vavxcAnpos who had pro- 
vided his boat with all that he supposed 
necessary for safety, but was blamed for 
the wreck; ddd’ ovr’ éxvBépvwr tiv vadr, 
pyoveev av, OoTEp OvO eoTparnyouv éyo. That 
the vavxAnpos was with his vessel at the 
time of the disaster is implied in his excuse 
—not that he was absent but that he was 
not in command, ovr’ éxvBépvov, which again 
illustrates the meaning of xvBepvay in our 
passage. Another excellent illustration of 
the use of the two words is found in the 
Acts of the Apostles, xxvii. 11, where ‘ the 
centurion believed the master and _ the 
owner of the ship (ro xvBepvyty Kat TO 
vavkAjpw) more than those things which 
were spoken by Paul.’ 

For the latter part of the passage, Mr. 
Jowett offers alternative translations, and 
the commentary of Jowett and Campbell: 
offers alternative constructions, all of which 
I am obliged to consider faulty. The alter- 
native translation given in a footnote is: 
‘But only understanding (ézaiovras) that 
he (the mutinous pilot) must rule in spite 
of other people, never considering that there 
is an art of command which may be 
practised in combination with the pilot's 
art.’ This really seems no improvement on 
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‘that hemust and will be the steerer, whether 
other people like or not,’ etc. The subject 
of dzws d€ kuBepvnoe must be, not a ‘ mutin- 
ous pilot,’ but the true pilot, the philosopher. 
érws KuBepvyoee is not ‘a resumption’ 
(Jowett-Campbell) of drws dpfovow, but is 
parallel with it, and both verbs alike have 
the inceptive force, attain power, obtain con- 


trol. The thoughts form a balance, not a 
repetition. Mr. Grote’s translation, ‘ keep- 


ing his hold of the rudder,’ and Mr. Jowett’s, 
‘must and will be the steerer,’ both hide 
and blunt the very point which Socrates is 
urging. Of course the Greek future can 
denote attainment as well as continuance of 
an action; the connexion of thought must 
decide. 

The Jowett-Campbell commentary is quite 
right in saying that we(Oovres 7) Biaopevor is 
parallel with édv ré reves BovAwvrat édv Te py, 
but it is wrong in its inference from this 
remark ; the latter of the expressions refers 
to the true pilot, while the former refers to 
the disorderly crew. The politicians are 
ready to acquire office by all means, by per- 
suasion or by force, while the true Platonic 
statesman will not spend his time in plan- 
ning to secure an election against all oppo- 
sition. . The politician thinks there is no art 
of ruling the State, and scorns the man who 
differs with him; the philosopher, the 
statesman, on the other hand, believes that 
adroitness in gaining office is no true art, 
and he despises such skill. 

Up to this point, the writer is confident 
that the reader agrees with him. The mere 
statement of the alternatives would seem to 
suffice. No scholar after consideration can 
doubt that vav«Anpos here is ship-owner, and 
does not, like ‘captain,’ imply the direction 
of the ship in detail; nor that xvBepvyrns is 
sea-captain, and not a mere helmsman, who 
simply obeys the captain’s orders as to the 
course, and has no need to study the 
heavens and the seasons; nor that it is the 
philosopher and not the ordinary politician 
who disbelieves the possibility of uniting 
the skill of the true ruler (who, according 
to Plato, never considers what is for his own 
advantage, but only that which is good for 
the ruled) with adroitness in securing place 
and power. But the word for believing in 
this last sentence (488 E) is of uncertain 
grammatical case in the tradition : the good 
MSS. have oidpuevor, others of less authority 
oiovéeviovs, and another oiouevov in the mar- 
gin. If we read oidp~evor with the authori- 


tative MSS., Schneider, C. F. Hermann, and 
Burnet, we must suppose a change in the 
construction, from a dependent to a more 
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independent statement, and from the par- 
ticular man to the class of which he is one. 
The accusative oiouevovs clearly agrees with 
the disorderly crew, like Wéyovras above, and 


so is impossible. The genitive olopévov 
would agree with rod dAnOwod xvBepvyjrou, 
six lines above, which is demanded by the 
sense, as we have seen; it is so slightly 
attested, however. that we are forced to 
believe it the conjecture of a scribe. The 
dative olouévw was conjectured by Mr. 
Henry Sidgwick (Journal of Philology, 
v. 275), who urged correctly that ‘it must 
be the true statesman who sees the impossi- 
bility of acquiring along with his proper art 
the quite different art of getting and keep- 
ing power.’ But the agreement with aird 
is not easy, and this suggestion is declared 
impossible by Mr. Richards in his ‘ Critical 
Notes on the Republic’ (Classical Review, 
viii. 23). Mr, Richards, by the way, 
presents a conjecture in which he had been 
anticipated by Schmelzer, of ddvvarov or ov 
duvarov for dvvardv, making the disorderly 
crew believe it possible to attain skill both 
in securing power andinruling. This, how- 
ever, not only destroys the balance of the 
sentence but is inconsistent with their 
belief previously asserted that there is no 
learning of kuBepvytixy. Either oiozéve or oio- 
pevov satisfies the demands of the thought, 
but the nominative oidmevos, explained as 
under the influence of the relative clause, 
drws KuBepvyoe, Would be more Platonic, 
and would be subject to assimilation by the 
scribes to the plural of the other parti- 
For such attraction it 


ciples. may be suffi- 
cient to refer to Riddle’s ‘Digest of 
Platonic Idioms,’ § 192; in the Classical 


Review for 1901, page 28, I called attention 
to some examples of attraction where the 
attracting power seems quite as remote. 
The meaning of Plato is distinet ; the form 
of one word which he used, is uncertain. 


T. D. Seymour. 


P.S.—This passage of the Republic has 
been used as an illustration for Aristotle’s 
Politics 1324b 22, but a careful examina- 
tion shows the later passage to be a distinct 
the former. Cf. 


a2 a” » » > “ 
dd€erev av ayav ATOTOV LOWS ELVaL TOLS Bovdo- 


reminiscence of KaiToL 
, > a“ > a? > ‘ » 7 
p-evols ETLOKOTELV, EL TOUT €OTLV epyov TOU 
Sid Rear nc Poy * 
woXutiKov, TO dvvacbat Pewpetv OTwWS apxy Kat 
tgp: P ; , 4 
deamon Tv tAnoiov Kat BovAopévav Kai py 
4 aA ‘ w »” lal 7 
Bovropevwv. was yap av ein TovTO TOALTLKOV 
4 , 9 ~ , » 
7) vomobetiKov, O ye pyde vopipov EOTLV ;...0UTE 
cc2 
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yap Tov iatpod ove rod KvBepvyrou Epyov éati 
TO 7 meioa 7) TO Biicacba Tov pev Tors 
Geparevopevovs Tod S& To's tAwTHpas. This 
seems strongly to support the contention 
that the Platonic oiouévous refers to the true 
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pilot, while the Platonic passage would in- 
dicate that the subject of the Aristotelian 
dpxn was not the indefinite ris (so Newman) 
but 6 zoXutixds. 


THE ‘ANCIENT VULGATE’ OF PLATO AND VIND. F. 


Proressor Burnet’s article on ‘A Neg- 
lected MS. of Plato,’ in C.R. xvi., 98 ff. and 
Mr. Adam’s review of Prof. Burnet’s text 
of the Republic in C.R. xvi., 215 ff. have 
initiated the discussion of a question whose 
solution is of the highest importance to the 
textual critic of Plato. Prof. Burnet, in 
his introduction, repeats with approval the 
statement of Schneider with regard to Vind. 
F, ‘ Veterem vulgatam repraesentat, et fere 
cum Stobaeo, Eusebio etc. consentit.’ To 
this he adds, ‘ Mirum in modum consentire 
solet hic liber cum Iamblichi Galeni Stobaei 
Eusebii aliorum testimoniis, quae res vel 
ex mea adnotatione satis apparebit,’ and 
thereupon hails with joy ‘diu quaesitum 
antiquioris recensionis testem.’ In C.R. xvi. 
99 Prof. Burnet lays down the proposition 
that ‘the original of Vind. F was not only 
older than our oldest MSS. ; it was quite 
independent of the common archetype of 
ADM, and followed the recension used by 
Galen, Iamblichus, Stobaeus, Clement, Euse- 
bius and other writers of the first five cen- 
turies after Christ.’ He then adduces the 
agreement of W ! with the Armenian version 
on the one hand and ancient quotations on 
the other as a proof of the theory that 
‘there was an “ancient vulgate” of Plato’s 
text, while our MSS. represent a recension 
made possibly about the ninth century a.p.’ 

Mr. Adam, in his review of Prof. Burnet’s 
text, concedes ‘for the sake of argument’ 
that F represents the ‘ancient vulgate,’ 
although he afterwards speaks hesitatingly 
as to the existence of such a ‘ vulgate,’ and 
confines himself to arguing that its authority 
is at least no greater than that of the old 
MSS. 

It appears to me that the previous ques- 
tion as to the existence of an ‘antiquior 
recensio’ of the Fiatonic text, used by the 
writers of the first five centuries A.D., deserves 
a closer examination than it has hitherto 


' W does not, of course, contain the Republic. 
Prof. Burnet had drawn attention to the fact, and 
deduced from it the theory of the ‘ Vulgate,’ in the 
preface to his first volume. 


received. It would no doubt: be necessary, 
in order to a final solution of the problem, 
to undertake a thorough examination of the 
text, not merely of the Republic, but also of 
other dialogues; Prof. Burnet, however, 
claims that his own apparatus criticus fur- 
nishes a sufficient proof of his thesis, and it 
would certainly seem that the facts therein 
set forth do enable us to form a judgment 
on the question at issue, though not, as I 
believe, that upheld by Prof. Burnet. 

First let me say that it seems necessary 
to set out with a strictly defined conception 
of what is meant by the term ‘vulgate.’ As 
applied to printed books the word denotes 
a ‘commercial’ text reproduced in successive 
editions with no pretence at critical revision. 
The distinguishing mark of such a text is 
naturally its uniformity. In the ancient 
world the same phenomenon may be observed 
in the transmission of classical texts; the 
Homeric ‘vulgate’ affords a conspicuous 
example of a‘ commercial’ text such as those 
to which I have referred: but owing to the 
want of a purely mechanical process of 
reproduction the limits of variation are much 
greater than in modern books. At the 
same time, as has been shown by Mr. Allen 
and others in the case of Homer, such a 
‘commercial ’ text became so far fixed that 
the collation of a few MSS. of no special 
excellence would be sufficient to produce a 
text satisfactory on the whole. 

We have now to ask firstly, whether such 
a text of the Platonic dialogues obtained 
currency in ancient times, and _ secondly, 
whether (if so) it is represented in the case 
of the Republic by Vind. F. 

The witnesses to whom Prof. Burnet 
appeals in giving an affirmative answer to 
the first question are certain writers of the 
Christian era. The earliest of those whom 
he names is Galen; of the others two are 
Neo-Platonists, two Ecclesiastical writers 
and the last the compiler Stobaeus. Quota- 
tions from the Republic are also found in 
writers other than those enumerated by 
Prof. Burnet, e.g., Plutarch, Justin, Athen- 
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aeus, Theon and Proclus. It must be 
admitted that if proof could be adduced that 
these writers, belonging to different cen- 
turies and schools of literature, were in 
possession of a substantially uniform text of 
Plato, there would be considerable justifica- 
tion for speaking of an ‘ancient vulgate’ of 
Plato. But is this the case? 

There is no passagesin the Republic for 
which so much external evidence is available 
as the Vision of Er. The testimonia are 
drawn from Plutarch, Theon, the Fathers of 
the Church, the Neo-Platonists and Sto- 
baeus, so that here if anywhere we shall find 
a test casé by which to try Prof. Burnet’s 
theory. Now his apparatus criticus reveals 
as plainly as could be desired the fact that 
these authors do not quote from a ‘ vulgate’ 
text. The Ardiaeus of Proclus, for example, 
is Aridaeus in the text used by the Christ- 
ian writers. A number of readings are 
quoted by Prof. Burnet as supported by one 
ancient authority only; and the extent of 
the variation between the texts current in 
later antiquity may be gauged by such 
instances as the following :— 


614” 8 otv Proclus Stobaeus ; of Eusebius 
Theodoretus. 

615* 3 yAcérn Proclus: yAréerw Stobaeus. 

615° 1 od’ av Hg Justinus Stobaeus: av 
om. Proclus. 

615° 6 dadaBovres Proclus: idia AaBdvres 
Stobaeus ; id/a zapadaBovres Clemens Euse- 
bius. 

616% 3 KVGPTTOVTES Proclus Clemens Euse- 
bius : yvdurrovres Justinus. 

616” 6 zpoodepy Proclus Stobaeus : éudepés 
Theo. 


No passage, as has been said already, 
furnishes so ready a means of testing the 
accuracy of the theory which postulates an 
‘ancient vulgate’: but there are other im- 
portant variations in the text of ancient 
quotations which point in the direction 
indicated above. Thus the reading dzodpds, 
adopted by Prof. Burnet in Rep, 329° 4, is 
due to Theon, whereas dérogvydv is found in 
Clement and Stobaeus. Which is that of 
the ‘vulgate’? There are no doubt pas- 
sages in which various ancient writers appear 
to have had the same or similar recensions 
of the text before them. Thus in ii. 361 the 
Christian writers generally agree in read- 
ings which differ from those of our MSS. ; 
yet even here Eusebius and Theodoret dis- 
agree in two places (3615 and 361° 5). In 
iv. 422 Eusebius and Stobaeus agree in three 
readings but disagree in three others. In 
vii. 531 Theon and Eusebius disagree in 
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every important case. Certainly there is 
nothing in such facts as these—and they are 
typical—to countenance the theory that the 
text used by the writers of the first five 
centuries a.D. partook of the nature of a 
‘ vulgate.’ 

We now pass to the consideration of Vind. 
F and its readings. The question, indeed, 
which we proposed at the outset no longer 
demands an answer, since the existence of 
an ‘ancient vulgate’ appears more than 
doubtful. At the same time it is not to be 
denied that in a number of instances the 
reading of F coincides with that of one or 
more ancient writers and differs from that 
of ADM. When, however, we examine 
these instances we find that the statements 
quoted from Prof. Burnet at the beginning 
of this article cannot be maintained without 
modification. It will be convenient to treat 
the cases of different ancient writers separ- 
ately. 


I. Galen’s testimony is available in the 
following sections of the Republic. 


(a) Il. 368. Here he has the following 
readings :—dox® 368° 1 (adopted by Prof. 
Burnet) : évds dvdpds 368° 2: médw ris 368° 
3: peiLwv 368° 5 (so too Proclus): ay «ty 
368° 7. In no case does F agree with Galen. 

(6) III. 407. Galen has :—ri ye for ye ri 
407° 4 in which F agrees, and diaraces 
407* 2, to which reading F has been cor- 
rected. 


(c) ITI. 410. Galen has :—ye py (adopted 
by Prof. Burnet) 410° 5: xdxeiv’ éreyeipwv 
410° 6: perayxepifovrac 410” 8. Jn no case 
does F agree. 


(d) IV. 435/436. Galen has :—y omitted 
435° 9: als 5) 435°1: ddA (an important 
variant, adopted by Prof. Burnet) 435° 3 : 
te 436” 9: dtoporoynowpeba 436° 8: otpdpBor 
436" 5: dodexoiueba (adopted by Prof. 
Burnet) 436° 8: «ait (om. MSS., adopted by 
Prof. Burnet) 436° 4: éorw omitted 436° 6. 
In no case does F agree. 


(e) IV. 439/441. Galen has :—@npiov 
439° 4 (so too Stobaeus): 7@ ye atta 70 abrd Ta 
439” 5: mpdarrev 439° 6: ety dv (for ay en) 
439° 4: rotdro 459° 6 (so too Stobaeus): ad 
omitted 439° 9 (so too Stobaeus) ; nev 439° 10 
(so too Stobaeus): < yaderaivewv kai > rodepetv 
440" 5: woddanes 440° 8: Let (adopted by 
Prof. Burnet) 440° 7: vixav...Ayyew 440° 1 : 
éxet omitted 441” 4. Ln only two read- 
ings (ein dv for dv ety, and pev fom. 
MSS.]) does F agree with Galen, while M 
agrees with Galen and Stobaeus in rotro, 
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and D with the same authorities in omitting 
at. Moreover the readings of Galen and 
Stobaeus, though agreeing in the cases 
mentioned above, are widely divergent in 
several others, so that in this passage at 
least it would be hard to maintain either 
that an ‘ancient vulgate’ was in existence, 
or that it was ‘represented’ by any one of 
our MSS. 


(f) V. 451—456 passim. Galen has :— 
tais pev (om. MSS.) 451° 1: re omitted 
452° 2: re (om. MSS.) 452° 5: Aé€youey 
453” 2: xarounoews 453° 4: & omitted 
453” 9: vwi 453° 3; reivov 7a (adopted by 
Prof. Burnet) 454° 1: éyovra 454° 2: ye 
(om. MSS., except F) 454°5: y’ (om. MSS., 
except F) 454° 5: ddAtjw 455° 5: rod 
455° 5: wayodv (so toc Eusebius) 455° 1: 
7i 455° 4: 8& dp’ 7 456° 1: kai (for ovde) 
456" 1: 7 pev (om. MSS. and Eusebius) 
456° 11: 6 8 ivyvpdrepos 456" 11: ai om. 
456" 1: gvdAdrrew 456” 2. Here we have 
some minor agreements with F; twice the 
particle ye is found in both authorities, but 
not in the old MSS.: the two remaining 
cases are the common errors A¢youev for 
Aéyopey and xarouyjoews for Karorxicews, 
which are in all probability the result of 
coincidence. For none of the really impor- 
tant variants in the latter part of the passage 
is common to Galen and F: while the texts of 
Galen and Eusebius differ materially. 


(g) 1X. 581. Galen has 6m 581° 6: rod 
omitted 581° 6. In neither case does F agree. 


II. Iamblichus furnishes a considerable 
amount of external testimony to the text of 
book VII. We extract the following read- 
ings from Prof. Burnet’s apparatus criticus. 

mapa wav 514° 4: jv elvar 514” 4: wxodouy- 
pévov 514° 4: Sexviovow 514” 6: od radra 
515” 4: dvra 515” 5 (and probably also 
Proclus): dvoyafew 515° 5 (where F and 
Proclus have vopifew): 4 515° 5: aird 
515° 2: re (for rore) 515° 6: mavrws Syrov 
(for roAv y’ épy) 5158: viv omitted 516* 3: 
oeAnvov 516” 1: re (om. MSS.) 516°6: joa 
avrois 516°8: wepi 516°8: eclwhe 516° 1: 
kat omitted 516° 7: duBdrAvwre? 516° 9: 
mapéxou 517* 2: dvévar 517* 4: ds dAnOas Tots 
(for rots éuxpoobev) 517° 1: airy (for atrn 
or avrp) 517° 4: wapexouevn 517° 4: vojoa 
518” 6: ofov 518° 7: odeis omitted 518° 1: 
éxdotw 518°5: ro omitted 518°5: def py- 
xavyocacGa 518° 7: pév transposed 519° 2: 
7a (om. MSS.) 519” 2: diroudderay 521° 6: 
GAnOunv 521° 8: én’ (adopted by Prof. 
Burnet) 523° 1: ot8 éyeprixdv omitted 
523° 1: atrav twa 523° 4: 7 padaxdryraomitted 
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523° 6: SnAdcovew 523° 7: airy 524* 7; 
petaxetpicacGar 526* 7 : ciciv omitted 527° 5: 
ért ddvvauia (adopted by Prof. Burnet) 
532” 9: ro (for rére) 532° 6 : dopdtw 5321; 
cal omitted 536” 5: giAopabeias 536” 5: 
rai omitted (so too Stobaeus : but Theon 
has zacow and F reads zai) 537°1: re 
(found in F Theo Stobaeus, but omitted by 
ADM) 537° 2. Out of all these readings only 
four are found in F: one is avry for airy 
(avr D), two are omissions of cal, one—and 
the only one which we might perhaps call 
that of the ‘ancient vulgate’—the addition 
of re. Not one of the really important 
variants given by Iamblichus recurs in F. 

Iamblichus’ testimony is also available for 
IX. 589—591. The following readings are 
found in his text: éavr@ 589° 4 (éavrod 
MSS., airod Stobaeus): eis eAevbepiay (also 
Stobaeus: omitted by MSS.) 590* 7: Bovde- 
rat (also Stobaeus and [possibly] F) 590° 1; 
trav 591* 1: rovrw 591* 1: 7a omitted 
591° 2: fyoe (adopted by Prof. Burnet) 
591° 7: gavetrar (adopted by Prof. Burnet) 
591° 3: eis (om. MSS.) 591° 8. Only inthe 
doubtful case of BovAera: does F agree with 
Iamblichus : while in the important variant 
fjoa—the true reading—Iamblichus is sup- 
ported not by F but by M, just as det py- 
xavncacGa is read by A and Iamblichus in 
518° 7. 





I have examined the cases of Galen and 
Iamblichus with special minuteness because 
the results are such as to demonstrate beyond 
the possibility of doubt that Prof. Burnet’s 
statement as to F—mirum in modum con- 
sentit cum Iamblichi Galeni...testimoniis— 
cannot be upheld. It will not be necessary 
to deal minutely with the cases of the other 
ancient writers who cite passages of the 
Republic. The principal of these are Euse- 
bius and Stobaeus: and it may be said at 
the outset that it would no doubt be possible 
to frame a not inconsiderable list of passages 
in which the reading of F agrees with that 
of one (or perhaps both) of those writers. 
At the same time the following propositions 
may also be laid down without fear of con- 
tradiction. 


(a) That the cases of agreement between 
F Eus. and F Stob. are much less frequent 
and less important than those in which they 
differ : for example the consensus of F Stob. 
in the reading 70 for 7a 444° 2 is followed 
by a series of the widest divergences down 
to the end of Book IV. 


(6) That the text to which Eus. and Stob. 
bear witness is on the whole very inferior 
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to that of our MSS. I should not, it is 
true, describe it as an ‘ancient vulgate,’ but 
I should at any rate assert that it repre- 
sents the ‘commercial’ texts which circu- 
lated amongst the reading public rather 
than the more scholarly editions in the 
hands of Galen and Iamblichus. 


(c) That in a considerable proportion of 
the instances in which the reading of F 
Stob, (or F Eus.) is obviously to be preferred 
to that of ADM, the palaeographical differ- 
ence involved is too small to afford any 
presumption of a distinct recension used by 
the scribe of F and by the ancient authori- 
ties. In other words—it may be conceded 
that F in several cases preserves the true 
reading where it has been corrupted in 
ADM, and further that in a certain propor- 
tion of these the right reading is confirmed 
by ancient quotations. For example, both 
F and Stobaeus have dayév (rightly) in 490° 
2 against daiweyv of ADM: yet no one 
would aflirm that dayev was the reading of 
the ‘ancient vulgate’ merely: gatwev is an 
example of an extremely common error. So 
too F and Eusebius have ¢6y (rightly) in 
522* 7, where ADM by a very frequent 
corruption have é¢sy—certainly not owing 
to any ‘recension.’ It is unnecessary to 
multiply such examples, which I merely 
adduce in proof of the fact that the agree- 
ments of ‘ F Stob.’ ‘F. Eus.’ &c., which are 
to be found in Prof. Burnet’s critical 
apparatus are not all of equal value in de- 
monstrating the relationship of F to an 
assumed ‘vulgate’: many of them prove 


ARETHAS AND THE 


Unper this title Professor Burnet, the 
learned editor of the Oxford Plato, has 
commented in the June number of the 
Classical Review on a short article which I 
had contributed to the February number 
‘On some corrections in the Clarke MS. of 
Plato.’ 

From the fact that both this famous Codex 
and the oldest MS. of the Praepuratio Evan- 
gelica of Eusebius were written for Arethas, 
the one in a.p. 895, and the other in a.p. 
914, I was naturally led to compare carefully 
the texts of the principal passage common 
to the two MSS., Phaedo 96 A—C=Eus. 
P.E.26b 8. Ithus became convinced that 
certain corrections in Clarkianus (1) were 
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only (what indeed all scholars will be grate- 
ful to Prof. Burnet for bringing into strong 
relief) that F must rank as a witness inde- 
pendent of ADM. 


And this leads me to add a word in 
conclusion as to the value to be assigned to 
this MS., whether we regard it as the 
ancestor of Ang. Band Flor. R or, as Mr. 
Adam suggests, merely the senior representa- 
tive of the group. I have already said that 
Prof. Burnet has rendered a great service 
to students of Plato by employing it to 
correct the errors of ADM and thus to a 
considerable extent rendering an appeal to 
the MSS. of the Renascence (esp. =7) super- 
fluous. An examination of its readings 
must, I think, convince the open-minded 
that it follows a tradition not derivable from 
ADM. At the same time I cannot think 
that it is safe to pronounce it unhesitatingly 
(as Prof. Burnet does in his preface) ‘ sin- 
cerum nec aliunde ut fit interpolatum.’ The 
well-known reading <ov>«xata Tijv ypetav 
330° 6 (which is not supported by Stobaeus) 
bears the stamp of an unintelligent conjec- 
ture, and is in fact found in the MSS. of which 
such unfortunate emendations are character- 
istic. Another instance in which the scribe 
of F or its ancestor has endeavoured to 
improve the traditional text is ddicetv aducet 
for ddueiy dduxetv 360° 8. We must there- 
fore, I fear, regard its unsupported readings 
with something (though, as I allow, with 
relatively little) of the scepticism with which 
those e.g. of Eq are rightly treated. 

H. Sruarr Jones. 


CODEX CLARKIANUS. 


written by the hand which is generally 
admitted to be that of Arethas himselt, 
and (2) were either taken from or ‘ made to 
correspond with the text of Eusebius as 
reproduced by the scribe Baanes from some 
older MS. now lost.’ 

On the former point Professor Burnet 
writes that he has ‘ no desire to dispute this 
belief which is held by many scholars of 
repute,’ but then proceeds to give reasons 
for still hesitating to accept it. Those 
reasons had been considered and, I think, 
sufficiently answered in my article; but in 
order to remove all lingering doubt as to 
the probability of the rich owner of an im- 
portant MS. writing corrections with his 
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own hand, it may be well to refer to one or 
two well-known examples. 

‘A colophon found in an extant Vatican 
MS., and given in fac-similein Migne’s Eus. 
(Opp. iv. 876) presents a lively picture of 
the common labours of the two friends’ 
(Pamphilus and Eusebius) ‘at this time. 
“It was transcribed from the editions of 
the Hexapla, and was corrected from the 
Tetrapla of Origen himself, which also had 
been corrected and furnished with Scholia 
in his own handwriting, whence I Eusebius 
added the Scholia. Pamphilus and Euse- 
bius corrected this copy”’’ (Lightfoot, 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, i. 310 a). 

Another example exactly corresponding 
to the case of Archbishop Arethas is found 
in the subscription of the famous MS. of 
Plato, A Paris. n. 1807, written about the 
same time as Clarkianus : 'Qp6a6n 4 BiBAos 
atty imo Kwvoravtivov pytporoXirov ‘lepas 
TohEws TOD Kal dvnTapévov. 

On the second point mentioned above, 
namely that the corrections in question 
were probably derived by Arethas from his 
MS. of Eusebius, Professor Burnet says: 
‘It can be shown that Dr. Gifford’s argu- 
ment does not tell one way or the other.’ 

The proof which Professor Burnet offers 
in support of this assertion is an attempt to 
show that the readings in question may 
have come from a ‘more obvious source.’ 
They ‘are not,’ he says, ‘in any way peculiar 
to Eusebius ; they are the readings of the 
great majority of Platonic MSS.’. . 
‘In particular the supposed Eusebian read- 
ings of the diorthotes (whom I shall call B*) 
are in every case the readings of the Marci- 
anus (App. Class. 4. 1), which Schanz calls 
T, and also for the most part of Stobaeus.’ 

Professor Burnet will, I hope, admit that, 
however common these readings may have 
become in later MSS., the first place in which 
they are found is the extract from the Phaedo 
in the MS. of Arethas. Now this extract 
must have been originally copied by or for 
Dusebius circ. A.D. 315, and therefore from 
some MS. nearly six centuries older than 
Clarkianus ; and the MS. of Arethas in 
which these Eusebian reacings stand in the 
body of the text is all but contemporary 
with Clarkianus, two hundred years older 
than Marcianus (Cent. xii.) or any other 
MS. of Plato. 

How then can it possibly be maintained 
that Marcianus (T) is a ‘more obvious 
source’ of these readings than the correc- 
tions made by Arethas in the oldest and 
best MS. of the Phaedo two hundred years 
before ? 
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Professor Burnet states indeed that ‘ T is 
independent of B and B?’ (i.e, of Clarki- 
anus and its corrections), ‘as has been 
clearly proved by Schanz and others.’ 

Even if this were admitted, it would not 
help to prove that either T or some un- 
known ‘older MS. now lost, from which T 
also was derived,’ is a ‘more obvious source’ 
of the corrections in Clarkianus than the 
Eusebian text known to have been in the 
hands of the corrector himself. Professor 
Burnet, however, gives no reference to the 
places in which, he says, T is proved to be 
independent of B and B?: and on consult- 
ing the careful description of T in Schanz, 
‘ Ueber den Plato-codex der Markusbibliothek 
in Venedig append. class. 4, n. 1, Leipz. 
1877,’ I can fied no suggestion that T is in- 
dependent of Band B*. In fact what I do 
find tends to the opposite conclusion. 

On p. 78 from several passages there 
quoted Schanz draws:the following inference : 
‘ Diese Stellen legen den Schluss nahe, dass 
t (T) aus A stammt,’ i.e. that T is derived 
from the famous Paris MS. of Plato, not 
both A and T from some third unknown 
source. 

At the first glance this might seem to 
show that T being derived from A is there- 
fore independent of Clarkianus and its cor- 
rections. But unfortunately for any such 
inference the Phaedo is not one of the dia- 
logues contained in A. 

On p. 38 Schanz states that corrections 
already existed in the source from which T 
was copied; and on p. 49 he quotes four 
passages in which T is actually corrected 
from Clarkianus, adding the remark, ‘ Of 
course it is not likely that the activity of 
Arethas in commenting on Plato was limited 
to these three Scholia.’ 

If this is the testimony of Schanz to which 
Professor Burnet refers, it is very far from 
supporting his assertion that ‘T is indepen- 
dent of B and B?;’ and so far as his argu- 
ment is based on this assumption, it seems 
to have no real foundation. 

But Professor Burnet brings forward an- 
other argument from passages not quoted 
by Eusebius, in which similar errors of 
Calligraphus are corrected by B?, i.e. by the 
hand which has been identified with that of 
Arethas and by which the Phaedo was cor- 
rected throughout. See foot-note.! 

‘ These corrections,’ Professor Burnet says, 


1¢Unum illud addo scribam A’ (B*) ‘ dialogis 
Euthyphroni, Apologiae, Critoni, Phaedoni litteram 
A subjunxisse, qua ut docte conjecit Waddell 
diwpOwuévov Vel didpOwoa significatur’ (T. W. Allen, 
Praef. Cod, Clark. phototyp. ed., p. 5). 
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‘are not conjectural ; for they are identical 
as a rule with the readings of T. Surely 
the inference is that the diorthosis of the 
Clarkianus was made from an older MS. 
now lost, from which T was also derived.’ 

It is difficult to estimate the validity of 
this inference without further information ; 
for, as Professor Burnet again fails to give 
any references, we have no means of judging 
for ourselves. Granting, however, that these 
corrections in Clarkianus were made ‘from 
an older MS.,’ why must it be a MS. ‘now 
lost,’ the unknown source of T? Why not 
rather; the contemporary MS. of Eusebius 
P.£. still existing and known to have been 
in the hands of the corrector, or possibly the 
MS. of Plato given out to be copied and now 
lost 4 

The reason alleged by Professor Burnet is 
far from conclusive and apparently not quite 
convincing to himself: ‘That it was not the 
same as the MS. given out to be copied may 
perhaps be implied by the fairly common év 
d\Xw, but it is not very probable that év dAAw 
at Phaedo, 96c 7 means “in my copy of 
Eusebius” and something quite different 
elsewhere.’ 

I should have thought that both here and 
elsewhere, wherever év d\Aw occurs in the 
margin, it means simply ‘in another’ MS., 
and therefore different MSS. in different 
works. Here the only sources to which, as 
far as we know, the corrector had access 
were his copy of Eusebius and the MS. of 
Plato given out to be copied. 

But it is time to bring this discussion to 
anend. It is needless to examine Professor 
Burnet’s ‘ bit of apparatus criticus’ specially 
prepared for the purpose of this argument. 
It only shows, when compared with his 
edition of the Phaedo, that his attention has 
now been directed to four or five of the cor- 
rections in question which had not been 
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previously noticed by himself or by Schanz. 

I will only add two remarks which appear 
to me to be conclusive. 

If there had been only one or two correc- 
tions of Clarkianus written by Arethas and 
corresponding to the text of his own MS. of 
Eusebius, they might have been regarded as 
mere coincidences : but when seven or eight 
occur on one page, Clarkianus, fol. 46%, in 
twenty lines of Schanz or Burnet, a pro- 
portion far exceeding the average of similar 
corrections, the probability that they were 
taken from that MS. is so strong as to 
amount almost to certainty. 

And secondly, if any further confirmation 
is desired, it may be found in the fortunate 
circumstance that we are able to test our 
evidence by a kind of cross-examination. 

The same hand which made so many cor- 
rections of Clarkianus corresponding to the 
text of Eusebius written by Baanes has also 
supplied one omission in the text of Baanes 
from Clarkianus. 

Of the words zparov ra rodde (Eus. P.L. 
26c 1) zparov was omitted by the scribe of 
Clarkianus, and ra towde by Baanes. The 
latter words were supplied in the margin by 
Arethas (B?) from some older MS., most 
probably that which was given out to be 
copied, and the same corrector, B?, then pro- 
ceeded to supply zpérov in Clarkianus in the 
manner which, by the help of Mr. Madan, I 
described in the former article. 

As an editor of Plato, Professor Burnet 
can only desire to ascertain the true relations 
of the various MSS., and, whether he accepts 
my arguments or not, he must, I think, 
admit that I have thrown some light on an 
interesting little episode in the history of 
the noble MS. which is a pride of the 
Bodleian Library. 

E. H. Girrorp. 





VARIA. 


Aeschylus P.V. 1030: 
@s 60° ov werAacpEVOs 
6 KOpros, GAAG Kai Aiav eipypevos. 
Niav eipnwévos stands in M asa correction ea 
Ae‘av ecipyspévor ut videtur (Wecklein). If 
it were not for 1032, it might be possible to 
defend the words as meaning ‘ not feigned 
by me, Hermes, but spoken indeed by Zeus.’ 
As however 1032 goes on 


. P , 
Wevdnyopely yap ovk ériotatat cropa 
70 Atov, dAAG Gv Eros TEeX€t, 


it is plain that werAacpévos too must refer 
to Zeus. Such conjectures as dAnOivos and 
érytupos are too unlike cipnueévos to be plaus- 
ible: eiuappévos is the best so far. I should 
like to offer the alternative of dapicpévos 
fated, settled. 
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Soph. 0.7. 772: 
a o ‘ ” om ‘ 
; ne Tw yap av Kat peigove 
A€Eaup.’ dv 7) cot dua TUXNS TOLATO wv ; 


Is not this a case of the confusion of petLwv 
and dpyeivwv? See this Review xv. 25. No 
real parallel to peifov. here is quoted, nor 
does pei{wy ever mean preferable or more 
suitable: on the other hand xdpeivovr would 
be just right, to what better person than 
you ? i.e. to what fitter person ? Jocasta has 
just called herself déia podeiv, and dpetvov.= 
d&wrépa. 

The reverse change seems called for in 
Lycurgus in Leoer. 76 ipiv yap éorw dpxos... 
dpuvety TH matpide Kai dpeivw (read petlw) 
mapadwoev. ‘The words of the oath, as § 77 
purports to give them, are tiv zwarpida dé 
ovK« éAdoow tapadicw, TrELw dé Kai dpetu, 
where dpefw means stronger. Cf. also 78 rin 
8 av THY TaTpioa. TapeowKe pe ilo mpodooia ; 
Make the same correction in Plutarch An 
Sent &c. 786 F rijv tév tadadv xdpw éyeipew 
kal Trovety dweivw (read peilw) kal woviov. 

* # 
* 

Herodotus 6. 52. When the widow of 
Aristodemus pretended not to know which 
of her two infants was the elder, a Messen- 
ian advised the authorities to watch and see 
which she washed and fed first. Thereupon 
Herodotus tells us that they dvAdgavras riv 
pyreépa...AaBeiv kara ravTa <aiei Herwerden> 
TYyseoveayv TOV TpoTEpov Kal aiToLot Kal AouTpoOict. 
What does zpdrepov mean? ‘The elder? 
That would be absurd, for they did not 
know which the elder was and were watch- 
ing to discover. Read rdv érepov one. What 
they found (Aaféeiv) was that there was one 
child whom she always took first. The 
words are exchanged elsewhere (e.g. Plat. 
Theaet. 163A and 200c, and in Ar. Nw. 
562 V is said to have zporépas for érépas). 
I should like to make a similar change in 
an extract from Chamaeleon preserved by 
Athenaeus 461 B. Chamaeleon is made to 
say that in Greece ovr’ év ypadais ovr’ éxi 
TGV mpoTEpov EipHoomev ToTHpLov ecipeyebes 
cipyaocpévov tAnv Tov eri Tois HpwiKols, and 
Kaibel remarks zporepov corruptum, re- 
quiritur artis operum commemoratio, velut 
orTnAav, pynpdatwv sim., npiwv Wilam(owitz) : 
but ovr’ ézi trav érépwv will give us what we 
want. Again in Diodorus 3. 59. 3 Tov pev 
’"Arod\Awva daci..., tov d& mpdrepov..., there 
seems no meaning in Marsyas being called 
Tov mporepov and we might well read tov 
érepov. 


* * 
* 
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In Stobaeus Flor. 90. 8 three verses are 
ascribed to Epicharmus, though they have 
much more the air of the Middle or New 
Comedy, which run as follows 


, 7 ¢ > , a9 a ~ 
mviyou Orav evyéveay ovdev GV Kaas 
A€yyn Tis, ards dvoyerns dv TO tpd7rw" 
tis yap KaTortpw Kal Tuprw Kowwvia ; 

For ovdév dv, which is evidently wrong, 
Ahrens conjectured ovdevav, é.e. efovdevar, 
contemnens. Apart from any other objec- 
tion, this seems to give a quite wrong mean- 
ing. What we want is that a man shall 
speak in praise of good birth, though far 
from well-born himself ; that would be like 
a blind man who insisted on praising, per- 
haps on having, a looking-glass. For ode 
av I would therefore suggest etAoyav. Noth- 
ing is commoner than confusion of ¢ with o, 
and A with 6: y and y are also frequently 
exchanged (Bast. Comm. p. 727). Cf. Eur. 
Sragm. 52 repurodprbos 6 Adyos, ebyéverav el 
Bporevov etrAoynoopev. 


* * 
* 


Menander (Kock 3. 155, Meineke 4. 
says of man in comparison with other crea- 
tures 


227) 


and 


dobevérrarov yap ov 

pice peyioros oikovopetrar Tpdyparw* 

drav réon O€, TACioTa ovvTpiBe Kara, 
and for oixovoyetrar, Which makes no sense, 
we have such unsatisfactory conjectures as 
diarovetrar and oixodomeirar. Considering the 
general sense, may we not feel sure that 
oixo- represents dyxo-? dyxos is just the 
word for the superiority of man. Cf. such 
passages as Eur. Androm. 320 pvpiows dp 
Bporav ovdey yeyou Biotov dyxwoas péyar. 
Sragm. 81 rarewa...rd€yew, és Gyxov 8 ovk avo 
Brérew rixns and 825: Soph. fragm. 856: 
Herod. 6. 126 d00 odiot te airoion Aoav Kai 
matpy eéwykwpevor, and very many others. 
For the correction cf. Cobet’s dyxov in 7 
mods eis €Aatrova olkov ovvpxta (Dionys. 
Hal. Ant. R. 9. 29). 

As to the latter part of the compound we 
cannot be so sure. déyxoro® occurs in the 
sense required (éyxomoveiy Kal ératpev Tov 
Aéyov) in a late writer and dyxorovetrac may 
be the word here. 

” - 
* 

Diogenes Laertius (1. 104) gives us a 
saying ascribed to Anacharsis: xai tovro 
ébn Gavpaciwrarov éwpaxévat Tapa Tots “EAXn- 
ow, OTe TOV pev KaTVOV év TOLS OpEecL KaTa- 
Aeirovor, Ta 5€ EvAa cis Tiv TOAW Kouilovew. 
I can make no sense of xazvdy and con- 
jecture xaprov. There was a regular Greek 
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expression {vAwos xapwds tree-fruit (see 
Liddell and Scott, and add Diod. 3. 63. 2: 
Artem. Oneir. 2. 37, p. 133), which we may 
remember in relation to £vAa. 
* * 
x 

Not so easy to set right is a saying of 
Bion the Borysthenite, also given by Dio- 
genes (4. 48) : TO Yipas | eeyev Sppov elvat 
TOV KaKOV’...TIV Odgav éToOV pentépa. eivat TO 
kaAXos EAidepeor dyabov x.7.A. It is difficult 
indeed to see in what sense dd£éa could be 
called @ mother of years. Yet I think. a 
slight addition will give us Bion’s real 
phrase. ap has dropped out after ar: 
what we should read is ri ddgav dperav 
pyrépa civat. The sentiment is’ too familiar 
to need illustration, but it is expressed 
briefly and appositely in a fragment of 
Plutarch (Bernardakis 7, p. 162, fragm. 
106) ovdeis ppovrifwy doéns ayabijs yévour’ av 
dvnp patdos. Since thinking of this emend- 
ation, I have come across the phrase pyrnp 
dperjs in Philostr. Heroic. p. 667 px tipav 
dAnbaav, iv éxeivos pytépa dperis dvopateyv 
elwOev. 

# + 
* 

ita Aeschyli woAX@ yxadrerotepov jv emi 
Odomidt Ppvvixw te cai Xowirw cis toodvde 
peyovs tiv tpaywdiav mpoayayeiv 7) én 
AicxytAw eizovta eis tiv Sopoxd€ovs eAGeiv 
TeAeLoTnTA. 

In spite of one or two other passages 
(e.g. schol. Ar. Ach. 378) I can not believe 
that eizely was thus used of dramatists. 
Here émivra is a very obvious conjecture, 
coming after Aeschylus. Twice at least in 
Plutarch’s Moralia (De Pyth. 405 F and 
Adv. Coloten 1108 F) éxwy is necessarily 
corrected to cizwv. 

*.* 

Platonius de Diff. Charact. 6 8’ Apioro- 
dhavns Tov péecov eAnAake Tov avdpOv XapaxTypa, 
intermediate, that is, between Cratinus and 
Eupolis. Though something like péoov or 
peony ddov éAavvew would be intelligible, I 
am inclined to think that pécov éAatvvew 
xapaxripa is not right and that for éAjAake 
we should read é{jAwxe, a word constantly 
used in these writings. 


* * 
* 


Xenophanes ap. Aristotle Rhet. 1377a 
20 otk ion mpdxAnors airy doeBet mpos etoeB7. 
By reading dvcaeBet for dveBet we get a 
good trochaic tetrameter.. So in Bacchae 
263, where our MSS. give ris eioePeias and 
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the Christus Patiens ris aoeBetas, there is no 
question that Reiske’s ris dvoceBeias is 
right. 


* * 
* 


Two Pythagorean comparisons (Mullach 1, 
p. 489), preserved to us by Stobaeus, admit 
of very obvious correction. 

32 ovre ra Tod ’AyiAXEws StAa TA Ocpaity 
ovTe TA THS Wy7s dyaGa TH apport dpporrer. 

THs Wexns Should be tis tiyns. How can 
a fool have the goods of the mind? The 
confusion of Wvyy, tvx7y is quite well known, 
e.g. Isocr. 12.9. Ina fragment ascribed to 
Democritus (Mullach 1, p. 341) dvonpoves 
propotvrat Toiot THS Wyns KEepdect’ of b& TaV 
Towvoe Oanpoves Toot THS copins. I think the 
correction tvxns has been made. 

35 ove mip ipariy TepioteiAa SvvaTov ov'Te 
aicyxpov dpapTnma xpove @. 

Tne confusion of ypdvos and doyos is 
equally well established (cf. this Review xvi. 
160). Read ay for xpovw, comparing the 
saying (Mullach 1 > P. 501) ra dpaprypara 
gov TELpO 42) dene émixaAdvrre addAAd Gepa- 
mevew eA€yxots. 


* 
* 


Aelian Var. Hist. 9. 3 KXeétros & eirore 
peAAAo Tis xpnparilev, ert topprpdv ciuatwv 
Badi{wv rods deopévovs rpociero. 

Certainly Clitus did not come to meet his 
petitioners, nor did they find him walking 
about. For Badifwv read xabifwv. B and « 
are often confused. 

# 
# 

Posidonius ap. Athenaeus 234 a, after 
mentioning the condemnation of Gylippus 
for embezzlement, adds rod dé dvariWeuevov 
Ged kai ovyywpovpevov Sypov Kabdrep Koopy- 
patos Kal ktypatos (t.e. gold) od padiov hv Tov 
Ovnrov dXCywpov yevérOau. 

In this passage dyjov seems quite un- 
meaning, and, if it were right, some word 
like iéfa would have been introduced later 
on to balance it as @vyrev balances Oew. 
It is probably just a mistake for dyrov. 

* * 
x 


Plutarch, De lib. educ. 2D ot & dppdrevoe 
Tpoxot TOvw xappbevres ove’ av el TL yevoito 
Tv €€ apis dvvawr’ dvahaPetv evOvwpiar. 

Read TOPVY, comparing Bacchae 1066 
KupTos TPOXOS Topvwy ypadopevos (though the 

meaning there is disputed) é&e. 


* * 
* 


In the well-known fragment ascribed for 
a long time to Dicaearchus (Miiller, rag. 
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Gr. Hist. 2. 258. § 14) the writer describes 
the Thebans as ‘pads kat tBpirrat Kat 
trepnpavor wtAnKtai te Kal ddiidopor pds 
mavta Sévov kat Snuornv, where dduidopor is 
understood, I imagine, in the unproved 
sense of making no distinction. No doubt 
the original word was ecididopo (from 
Suapépecbar) quarrelsome. It is needless to 
illustrate anythirg so common as this con- 
fusion of ed- and d-. 1 will only point out 
two cases in which it does not appear to 
have been corrected hitherto. 

Diodorus 13. 23. 4 od yap duvardv tovs 
GAdows avnpepws xpnoapévovs avtovs Tap’ 
érépwv Tuxeiv tote didavOpwrias, ddA mpag- 
avras Seva rabeiy ciyvepova. This contre- 
sens has been dealt with in various ways, 
but to my mind it is clear that we should 
read dyvipova. 

Again among the fragments above men- 
tioned, collected by Mullach we read (p. 489, 
22) év pév tais pebas wapowortow, év dé tats 
druxiais tapavootow oi dvoyrou, Common 
sense would suggest eiruyias, even if we did 
not read two pages before (487, 54) év pév 
Tois GuuTocion 6 py Tapowav HdUTEpos, ev dE 
Tois dyafois 6 pi mapavouav. But the 
former passage also gives us a correction 
of the latter, tapavoav for zapavopav. ‘This 
seems better than reading wapavouoicr in 
the former. Foolish men are often intoxi- 
cated by good luck, but there is no reason 
for saying that they proceed to break the 
law. 

+ + 
* 

Heliodorus, the paraphrast of the Nico- 
machean Ethics, writing on Eth. 8.5 says 
(Heylbut p. 169. 37) cuvdrrer 8& trois hidovs 
TO Tols AUTOS xalpev Kal Tos adTo’s duirciv. 
Sua Totto yap 6 Swxparys dire rov MAdrwva, 
Ort TOV Lwxparyn apdw dirovtar kai Tois Swxpd- 
tous dyabois dudw xaipovor. Socrates loving 
Plato because both love Socrates is non- 
sense, and it is odd that Heylbut did not 
see this or, seeing it, could not put it right. 
For 6 Swxparns read é 6 "Ivoxparys. Cobet 
in Vovae lectiones p. 677 mentions two or 
three instances of the same blunder and 
has corrected it also in Aelian V. H. 2. 36. 


* * 
* 


Diodorus 14. 62. 2: 
Kal TEVTHKOVTA paKpal 


Siaxdow. pev yap 
vats eioémAeov + . ., 
pera d€ Tatra ai poptyyot vavs cio Geopevar 
pe ixép Tpirxrréas, depovoa dé wAelovs Ta 
TevTakooiwv, ai 6 Tava: cxedov SioryiAcar. 

I will not attempt to deal with the arith- 
metic of this passage, but I think it is 
possible to correct ciofeduevar with fair 
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certainty, though Vogel’s critical notes offer 
nothing more satisfactory than ‘eioéBeov Keval 
Sintenis et Madvig, «is réAeuov (vel Aupéva) 
Wurm, oicduevac Stroth.’ What lurks 
under it is surely «is dpiOyov, a regular 
expression for in number. 


* + 
* 

[Plato] Zp. 2. 310 c: ei yap ijpxov eyo 
ovTw Tav Te dAAwv Kal cod Kat Aiwvos, mA«iw 
av jv bpiv Te Tacw dyaGe Tois TE dAXous 
"EdMyow, os eyo ype viv O€ péyas eyo eipe 
éuavtov wapéxwov TO end Adyw Exdpevov. 

It was not till I had puzzled many times 
over the last words that I saw péyas to be 
a mistake for povos. 

* * 
= 

Lucian (1) Amores 44, speaking of an 
ordinary boy’s life, describes how he gets 
up and goes out in the morning riv tepav 
xAapvda tais erwpios mepdvars cuppdaias. 
Why should his chlamys be called iepa? 
What it no doubt really was is épea, woollen, 
as Plato Crat. 389 b speaks of a ipdrvov 
Awotv } épcodv and in Polit. more than once 
of éobijs éped. 

* 
- 

The dictum of Protagoras about the gods 
appears in many places in slightly different 
words. In modern books it is most often 
given as in Diogenes 9. Ol: rept pay Gav 
obk exw cidévar 06 as ciciv ov6’ ds ovx ciciv. 
A number of other forms, not necessarily 
purporting to be verbally faithful, will be 
found in Mullach 2. 131. In the case of 
so famous a saying we should like to make 
quite sure of the actual words. This is, I 
fear, impossible ; but has any one pointed 
out that ov« éxw eidévat, Which is the form 
in Suidas too, is very unlikely to be right? 
ovk éxw eizeiv, though apparently not given 
by any authority, is much more the expres- 
sion Protagoras would use. Eimeivy or some 
such word follows éyw and ot« éyw in places 
innumerable ; but it would probably be im- 
possible to find eiSévac after either of them. 
Indeed ox éxw itself is very often roughly 
identical with ovd« ofda, as in ob« €xw tis av 
yevoipay (Aesch. P.V.904), and even the com- 
mon ov« éxw’o tt A€yw. What he probably 
meant, as we should, was J cannot say, not I 
cannot know; and, if he had really meant J 
cannot know, he would probably have used 
another word or words, not éyw. Though 
not impossible then, odk éxw eidévar is very 
improbable. Four quotations of the Greek, 
given by Mullach, have ot« oida, two ot 
Sorapat Aéyew. Cicero’s Latin version in V.D. 
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1. 23. 63, which is really our earliest 
authority, de divis neque ut sint neque ut non 
sint habeo dicere, suggests otx éyw ecimeiv. 
He says also (ib. 12. 29) Protagoras, qui sese 
negat omnino de divis habere quod liqueat, 
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but this does not purport to be more than 
an equivalent. Perhaps then the evidence 
as a whole points to otk exw eireiv, of which 
eidevar may very well be a corruption. 
HERBERT RICHARDS. 





ON SOME GREEK 


Srnce Johannes Schmidt, A.Z. xxv. 156, 
explained é€\acowv, Oacowv from *eAayxiwv, 
*Gayxiwv, that has been the generally accepted 
account of the forms. Some, e.g. Brugmann, 
Grundriss 1,2 363, Kurze Vgl. Gramm. 113, 
Hoffmann, Gr. Dial. III. 312, suppose the 
development to have been *eAayxiwv>*edave- 
cwv>éd\doouv. Others suppose that *eAavocwv 
became *eAavowv, *eAGowv and that oo came 
analogically from other comparatives; so 
G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm.® 488. To both of 
these explanations serious objections have 
been raised by Lagercrantz, Zur griechischen 
Lautgeschichte, pp. 33 sqq, Unfortunately 
there seem to be no examples of vxi, vy? 
except the comparatives in question, so that 
there can be no absolute demonstration of 
the impossibility of the alleged change, but 
it is not in accordance with what takes 
place in similar combinations in Greek. As 
to the alternative explanation, the compara- 
tives in which -cowv would have developed 
regularly are in a great minority, in ordinary 
Attic there is only jrrwy, so that *-cwv 
might have been expected to prevail rather 
than -cowv, -TTwv. 

There is another difficulty still. As has 
been pointed out by Blass, Aiihner-Llass, 
Griech. Gramm. I. 555 and by Lagercrantz, 
op. cit. 35 sqq., there seems to have been in 
such comparatives a difference of quantity 
between Attic and other dialects. The 
matter rests on a passage of Herodian :—(L. 
523, 29, ef. II. 13, 13. 942, 17) 7a eis cowv 
OVYKpLTLKa. ovoerrore EKTETAPLEVYD dixpovw Tapa- 
Anyerat, Bpacowv, racour, pacowr, yAvoour, 
Bacowv, ev rap “Emxdpyw PBaooov. ro 
éX\doowr, Odoowr “ Gaccovas ipyKwy Enevat KaA- 
Arpiyas irrovs” ceonpeiwrat, Ore pho paxpa 
mapaAyyera. As Lagercrantz remarks, it 
were indeed strange that a should be long 
in Odocwv, short in radcowv. As Blass and 
Lagererantz have shewn, dogov has good 
authority in Homer; of @accov there are 
not many instances (Lagercrantz, op. cit. 
p. 38), but, as this accentuation is against 
the precepts of the gramwarians, the ex- 
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amples are not to be lightly set aside. All 
this points to the fact that the Attic 
quantity was different from that of other dia- 
lects. Herodian’s statement about é\dccwv 
and @aocwv has been explained very simply 
by Blass and Lagercrantz; they are the 
only two of these comparatives that are 
found in the Attic dialect. In support of 
such a quantitative difference may be cited 
further Att. xpeitrwv, peiLwv, which have 
been rightly explained by Brugmann as 
analogical lengthenings of *xperrwv, pélwv. 
If the other comparatives differed in 
quantity, it is easily intelligible why this 
lengthening took place in Att. and not in 
other dialects: Ion. xpéoowy, pélwv, Arcad. 
pelwv, pérrov' peifov Hesych., probably 
Cretan. 

How then are these comparatives with & to 
be explained? It will be observed that where a 
weak form of the root appears in the positive 
and the superlative in Greek it likewise 
extends to the comparative :-—Babis Baoowv 
Babioros, Bpaxi’s Bpacowv (Aeol. Bpdcaowv) 
Bpdxoros, yAvkis yAvoowv yAvKutos. In 
accordance with that éAdoowv, Gicowr, 
mioowv may be explained without difficulty 
from *cdaxiwv, ete. Lagercrantz apparently 
takes another view, for he derives docov 
from *avocoy. But of such a change there is 
no other instance, and it is unnecessary to 
postulate it here. docov may simply have 
followed the analogy of the other compara- 
tives in -isowv. Dialectically dAcZwv! fell 
a victim to dAcyos éAfywros and became 
dAiZwv ; so in Cret. *xpérrwv became kdptwv 
from xdpriotos. lon. éocwv (Arcad. noowv) 
may be put down to the influence of the 
opposite kpésowv. Corresponding to Att. 
paddov the Ionic was probably pdAdov (cf. 
para padiora). 

What then of the long vowel in Attic? 


1 As might be expected from dAlyos and dAlyioros, 
e: of dAeiCwy was the genuine diphthong, cf. 
Schwyzer-Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen In- 
schriften, pp. 36, 52,151. ‘The spelling é6AE¢wy is 
like meotdos, kETa ete., id. p. 36. 
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That these comparatives were formed differ- 
ently in Attic is very improbable. Lager- 
crantz has tried to show that in Attic a 
short vowel was lengthened before rr< xi, yi 
and before £<yi. But as Thumb, /dg. Anz. 
xii. 63, has pointed out, this alleged law 
rests on the comparatives in question, for 
pata admits of another explanation, and 
against it are words like érra. A simple 
explanation offers itself if we consider to- 
gether all the Attic comparatives in -wr. 
Many of them had regularly a long vowel or 
a diphthong :—dpetvov, 7rrov, dd«iLov, Trew, 
xetpwv (Aeol. xéppwrv). Over against these 
stand é\dtrwv, Oatrwv, paddAov, Kpeirrwr, 
peiCov. Now, with the exception of 6arrwv, 
these comparatives belong to the same sphere 
of meaning. Thus xpeirtwy is the opposite 






of #rrwv, ddeiLov of peiLwv, CAdrrwv of peiLwv 
and wAcwv. Thus it is little wonder that 
the vocalism of the latter class should have 
been influenced by that of the former. How 
the analogy operated in detail cannot be 
made out with certainty. xpeirrwv (ie. 
kpetrwv) would naturally be influenced by the 
opposite #rrwv; peiLwv may have been in- 
fluenced by éAeLwv, but I have no certain 
evidence to show whether a in pe{wv re- 
presented et or @; éAarrwy may have been 
influenced by #rrwv of similar meaning or by 
its opposites ; ~aAAov is the opposite of irrov. 
As tor Oarrwv, when *éX\arrwv had become 
e\atrwv, *Gérrwv would become Garrwv under 
its influence :—rayvs : Gartrwv : tTaxurTOs = 
ehaxus : éldtrwv : €AdxurTos. 
J. STRACHAN. 








ON THE FIRST 


Enovucu has been written on the first Ode 
of Horace to make one hesitate before add- 
ing to that dyfos dpovpys. It is only a firm 
conviction, based on much careful study and 
thought, that the first Ode as printed and 
pointed in the current editions is but a 
travesty of Horace that has impelled me to 
the present writing. 

It is the plain duty of an interpreter of 
this poem to answer two plain questions : 
(1) What is Horace driving at? (2) How 
did he say what he had to say? These two 
questions and their answers are closely 
bound up together ; but I will try to main- 
tain such separation as the case admits of. 
Let us see then first what Horace is driving 
at. 

The poem may be divided in several 
ways. For the purposes of our immediate 
enquiry it may be divided into a personal 
part consisting of vv. 1—2 and vv. 29—36 
and a non-personal part consisting of vv. 
3—28. The gist of the non-personal part 
(vv. 3—28) is plain (or ought to be so) to 
an attentive reader. Whatisit? It might 
be hastily said that it is an elaboration of 
the theme: Trahit sua quemque voluptas. 
But that is worse than false: it is only a 
half-truth. The real theme is: Trahit sua 
quemque voluptas, cui voluptati aliena 
semper opponitur voluptas. We have in 
these verses three contrasts of pursuits of 
men, the first in vv. 3—10, the second in 
vv. 11—18, the third in vv. 19—28. In 
the first division (vv. 3—10) the favourite 
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pursuits of nations are contrasted, in the 
two other divisions (vv. 11—18 and 19—28) 
the pursuits of various classes of men are 
contrasted. But before going further on 
this line I must take up the question of the 
punctuation and interpretation of vv. 3—6. 

In vv. 11—18 the reference to the farmer 
and the reference to the skipper are set off 
sharply and neatly the one against the 
other. The gaudentem at the head of v. 11 
is balanced in form (though not in sense) 
with the ductantem at the head of v. 15. 
It is significant that it is the latter and not 
the former term that but formally subserves 
the balance aimed at. In vv. 19—28 we 
find the est qui at the head of v. 19 
answered by the multos at the head of v. 
23. And this brings us around to the swnt 
quos of v. 3. What answers to it? Surely 
not the hune and illum of vv. 7 and 9: 
these words merely introduce subdivisions 
like tov pev... tov && No; sunt quos 
must be answered by something in v. 6, 
and that something is clearly terrarum 
dominos = Romanos, whether Horace had 
Virgil’s happy phrase in his head or not. 
All this seems so plain that it fairly makes 
one rub his eyes to find the latest editors 
ignoring it, The late Lucian Mueller to be 
sure puts ‘mit dem feinsinnigen J. 
Rutgers’ a ; after nobilis (v. 5). But— 
mirabile dictu—although he writes of v. 6 
as a whole—what were better written of 
terrarum dominos alone—, ‘ mit Emphase an 
den Anfang gesetzt, im Gegensatz zu sunt 
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quos—iuvat,’ he yet takes terrarum dominos 
as appositive to deos. But perhaps the 
good punctuation may outweigh the bad 
annotation. 

Perhaps I may properly suggest at this 
point that in vv. 3—5 Horace—primarily, 
it should seem, for reasons of metre—did 
not continue the construction of collegisse 
formally but merely informally. What he 
wrote, however, I venture to think equiva- 
lent to sunt quos curriculo pulverem 
Olympicum collegisse iuvat metamque 
fervidis evitasse rotis palmaque nobilitatos 
fuisse. 

To return now to our interrupted discus- 
sion of the general meaning of the poem, we 
have in vv. 3—10 the pursuits of nations 
(Greeks on the one hand, Romans on the 
other) contrasted. In vv. 11—28 we have 
contrasted the pursuits of various classes of 
men; in vv. 11—18 we find farmer and 
skipper, in vv. 19-28 the man of ease and 
leisure and those that follow the strenuous 
life, whether in war (vv. 23—25) or in the 
chase (vv. 25—28). 

But how is all this, the non-personal part 
of the poem, connected with the rest, the 
personal part? Jt could only be, it should 
seem, by joining on to the non-personal 
contrasts a personal one, @.¢., inasmuch as 
the poem is addressed by Horace to 
Maecenas, a contrast between Maecenas 
and Horace. But in the traditional text 
we have nothing of the sort. Je doctarwin 
hederae cet. follows what we have been dis- 
cussing just as if the matter had all been 
after all a little sermon on the text ‘ Trahit 
sua quemque voluptas’. But that that is 
not the burden of Horace’s song has been 
clearly set forth above. Are we not then 
led to look with more favour upon, nay even 
to accept, the old conjecture te for me in v. 
29, detestatum editoribus though it be? 
Modern Horatians might, I venture to 
think, be about worse business than reading, 
marking, and inwardly digesting Wolf's 
Commentatio ad Hor. Carm. I, 1, 29 
(Litterarische Analekten II, 261—276). 
Orelli to be sure hints that Wolf may not 
have been in earnest ; but perhaps there was 
something wrong with Orelli’s sense of 
humour, Wolf was not playing a practical 
joke ; and it is needless to say that what he 
wrote is well written, whatever you may 
think of the view he takes. To me at least 
the Commentatio is convincing, although I 
do not think that Wolf made all he might 
have of his ease. I have advanced above in 
favour of ¢e an argument from the contrasts 
in the ode that he did not make use of. 
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But he has argued well in favour of the need 
of a reference to Maecenas at the close of 
the ode ina more pointed form than that 
which the traditional text presents. Indeed, 
does not a very recent editor (as others had 
done before him) comment on the lack of a 
twin v.35? Wolf might indeed have said 
plainly (what is a fact) that this whole poem 
is just one long sentence and that the only 
place where you can put a full stop without 
spoiling it is a% the end of v. 36. 

I wish to set down this poem in full in 
the form that I believe Horace meant it to 
bear and with a rational scheme of punctua- 
tion, but before doing that I would lay 
before the reader a set of notes lately drawn 
up in which some of the points discussed 
above are resumed and other matter per- 
taining to the division of the ode is included. 

(1) The ode deals not with the simple 
theme Trahit sua quemque voluptas but with 
the complex theme Trahit sua quemque 
voluptas, cui voluptati aliena voluptas 
semper est opposita, 

(2) If the theme were the former of the 
two just mentioned, such a climax as me 

me... Would be natural; but inas- 
much as the theme is the latter, the climax 
should be itself a contrast of terms. 

(3) There is throughout the ode a regular 
series of contrasts—nation contrasted with 
nation (Greeks x Romans), class of men con- 
trasted with class of men (agricola x merca- 
tor, desidiosus x strenuus—the — strenui 
being represented by two classes: (a) 
milites, (6) venatores), individuals contrasted 
(Maecenas x Horace). 

(4) The divisions of the ode should be 
observed. These are: (a) Address to 
Maecenas (2 vv.) + Greeks and Romans 
(3+5 vv. =8 vv.)=10 vv. 

(8) Farmer (4 vv.) and skipper (4 vv.) = 
8 vv. 

(y) Man of ease (4 vv.) and men of action 
(6 vv., of which the last two might be dis- 
pensed with without detriment to the sense) 
= 10 vv. 

(8) Maecenas the lofty poet (1} vv.) and 
Horace the humble poet (43 vv.), to which 
is added the climax and conclusion (2 vv.) = 
8 vv. 

It will thus be seen that the poem falls 
into two divisions of 18 vv. each and that 
these divisions are severally subdivided into 
a group of 10 vv. and a group of 8 vv. 
Furthermore, the first group of 10 vv. is 
balanced with the second group of 8 vwv.; 
contrasted nations are balanced with con- 
trasted individuals; the first two verses 
(1—2) are balanced with the last two 
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(35—36). Again the first group of 8 vv., 
which deals with classes of men, is balanced 
with the second group of 10 vv., which deals 
with classes of men, these two groups form- 
ing the centre and core of the poem. The 
whole scheme may be represented thus : 


{10 (=2+4 8) 
| 8 
(10 
1 8(=6 +4 2) 


When we have grasped this arrangement 
we may perhaps see why vv. 27—28 were 
added to vv. 19—26: it was that the scheme 
of the second part of the poem (10 + 8) 
might match that of the first part (10 + 8). 
Is it going too far to think that this poem 
was built upon and around vv. 11—261 
This question I shall take up presently : 
following is the text. 


Maecenas atavis edite regibus, 

o et praesidium et dulce decus meum, 
sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
collegisse iuvat metaque fervidis 

evitata rotis palmaque nobilis ; 5 
terrarum dominos evehit ad deos 

hune si mobilium turba Quiritium 

certat tergeminis tollere honoribus, 

illum si proprio condidit horreo 

quidquid de Libycis verritur areis : 10 
gaudentem patrios findere sarculo 

agros Attalicis condicionibus 

numquam demoveas ut trabe Cypria 
Myrtoum pavidus nauta secet mare ; 
luctantem Icariis fluetibus Africum 15 
mercator metuens otium et oppidi 

laudat rura sui, mox reficit ratis 

quassas indocilis pauperiem pati : 

est qui nec veteris pocula Massici 

nec partem solido demere de die 20 
spernit, nunc viridi membra sub arbuto 
stratus, nunc ad aquae lene caput sacrae ; 
multos castra iuvant et lituo tubae 
permixtus sonitus bellaque matribus 
detestata ; manet sub love frigido 
venator tenerae coniugis immemor, 

seu visa est eatulis cerva fidelibus, 

seu rupit teretes Marsus aper plagas : 

te doctarum hederae praemia frontium 
dis miscent superis ; me gelidum nemus 30 
Nympharumque leves cum Satyris chori 
secernunt populo—si neque tibias 
Euterpe cohibet nee Polyhymnia 
Lesboum refugit tendere barbitou—, 
quod si me lyricis vatibus inseres, 
sublimis feriam sidera vertice. 


oF 
=v 


co 
or 


Returning to the question broached above 
I may note that Lucian Mueller calls atten- 
tion in his massive edition of the Odes (I, 
». 131) to a similarity (a “merkwiirdige 
Aehnlichkeit ” he calls it) between this Ode 
and the first Satire. That similarity is, 1 
venture to think, to be traced in the Ode in 
just oue place, viz. vv. 15—18, and it 





consists in the fact that the mercator while 
on the sea in bad weather wishes himself 
snug at home in his native village. He is 
in so far discontented with his lot and laudat 
diversa sequentis. Now this isin the part 
of the first Ode about which it has been 
queried above whether it were not the 
nucleus of the whole composition, and that 
fact may afford us some reason for assenting 
to that view. Vv. 11—18 are very sym- 
metrically arranged, more so than any other 
part of the poem, and in thought they are 
most closely connected with vv. 19—26 (to 
which latter verses it has been suggested 
above that Horace added vv. 27 and 28 & 
devrépas dpovtidos). Vv. 3—11 are not so 
symmetrical but make up the rest of the 
non-personal part of the poem. In short, 
whether we do or do not assume, and it. is, 
of course, mere matter of curious speculation, 
that vv. 11—26 are the original nucleus of 
the poem, it seems tolerably clear that a 
good deal of the difficulty in the interpreta- 
tion of the poem is due to the grafting upon 
an originally impersonal poem of a personal 
poem, the personal part consisting clearly of 
vv. 1—2 and vv. 29—36. That the 
personal part was grafted on the impersonal 
and not vice versa seems fairly clear from 
the fact that vv. 1—2 + vv. 29—36 make 
up a total of 10 verses, a number not 
divisible by 4. On the other hand, vv. 
3—26 are =24 verses =6x4, Thus 
working from the point of view of the 
stanza and not, as above, from the point of 
view of the divisions of the poem according 
to sense, we can see areason why vy. 27—28 
—verses so eminently Horatian that their 
authorship ought never to have been called 
in question—have been added, viz. to round 
out the number 36. I am willing to risk 
the charge of inconsistency that my double 
demonstration (if demonstration it be) lays 
me open to. 

One more point. With ¢e for me in v. 
29 there is a clear contrast between dis 
miscent superis in v. 30 and secernunt 
populo (=profano vulgo) in v. 32. Again, 
the quod st of v. 35 means ‘but if’ and 
introduces a clause contrasted with me 
gelidum nemus . . . populo (the si neque . . 
nec... Clause is a mere parenthetical proviso = 
modo. .cohibeat...). Butif this beso, the 
last verse must have a different meaning 
from that usually assigned to it and will 
refer not to Horace’s pride but to his fame 
and dignity. Perhaps, it may be added, we 
should in v, 35 write rather Lyricis Vatibus. 

I have written on a very interesting 
subject at greater length than I had 
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expected to; but perhaps I may be forgiven 
for adding in closing a quotation and sug- 
gesting a query. In the English-Latin 
edition of Horace published in London in 
1750 (‘ Begun by David Watson, M.A. of 
St. Leonard’s College, St. Andrew’s; 
Revised, Carried on, and Published by S. 
Patrick, LL.D.’), we read in the ‘Key’ to 
the first Ode : 


‘After he has shewn, that every Man has a 
different choice, according to his own peculiar Will 
and Fancy, in the pursuit of Happiness here, he 
compliments his Patron in these Words: Hederae 
corona ex hedera, quae sunt praemia doctaruwm 
frontium, miscent te, meum Patronum & Fautorem, 
Dis superis. The Ivy, or Crown of Ivy, the 
Reward of learned Men, rank you, my Patron and 
Supporter, among the Godsabove. As for himself, 
he, as all Men of good Sense and Education, keeps 
himself at a distance from his Maecenas, saying, 
Gelidum nemus & leves chori nympharwm cum 
satyris secernunt me & populo, Thecool Grove and 
light Choirs of Nymphs with the Satyrs separate 
me from the Vulgar. If the Muses Huterpe and 
Polyhymnia will hear my Invocations, and you 
Maecenas, patronize my Compositions, feriam sidera 
sublimi vertice, I shall touch the Stars with the top 
of my Head, shall reach at the highest pitch of 
Fame, which will last forever.—That this is 
Horace’s Meaning, is plain from OpE XXX. Book 
III. where he says,’ &c. 
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In the corresponding place in the ‘ Anno- 
tations’ we read: 


‘ All the Editions of Horace had Me formerly, till 
of late it was observed by the Right Reverend Dr. 
Hare Bishop of Chichester, that if Horace wrote me, 
he had no need to wish for a cool Grove, for the 
Company of the Nymphs and Satyrs, to be ranked 
among the Lyrick Poets, and to touch the Stars 
with the Top of his Head, when he was already 
among the Gods above, eating and drinking 
Ambrosia and Nectar. We must suppose therefore 
that Horace is not speaking of himself, but com- 
plimenting his Patron Afaecenas, in saying that the 
Ivy-Crown, the Reward of learned Men, exalted 
him among the Godsabove. We are not to imagine 
Horace was so ignorant of the way of compliment- 
ing his Patron, as to prefer himself to him, upon 
whom he was in Gratitude passing a Compliment.’ 


This and more to the same purport: the 
date (see the end of the ‘ Key’ to Ode I) 
‘this present year of our Blessed Lord 1739’. 
Let the reader—that ‘gentle’ and ‘indul- 
gent’ creature of an earlier day—now open 
one of the latest modern editions, read text 
and notes, and ask himself the question : 
Is interpretation a failure, or are the 
Horatians played out ? 


Mortimer LAMson EArte. 
18 November, 1901. 





THE CLUNI CODEX OF CICERO. 


In his very welcome and highly apprecia- 
tive review of my recent volume in the 
Anecdota Oxoniensia series, Mr. Clark is 
seemingly only half-convinced of the truth 
of my thesis, that the 15th century codex 
known as Lagomarsini 42 was directly 
copied, for the Second and Third Book of 
the Verrines, from the Cluni manuscript. 
As further research has put me in possession 
of fresh evidence, I beg leave to submit it. 
The importance of the subject must be my 
excuse for returning to it. The identifica- 
tion of the mutilated codex now at Holkham 
with the famous ‘liber Nannii,’ as well as 
with the so-called Juabricianus and the 
Metellianus (see Baiter-Halm, vol. ii. p. 
177) would be of little more than merely 
antiquarian interest at the present day were 
it not for the fact that we may confidently 
accept Lg. 42 as a fairly accurate transcript, 
before its mutilation, of the latter part of 
the manuscript whose remarkable history I 
have endeavoured to establish. 

No one has given more attention to extant 
MSS. of Cicero than Mr. Clark, and if I 
NO, CXLY. VOL. XVI. 


can secure his unqualified adhesion to my 
views, I shall feel that the case is in a 
fair way of being closed. I cannot wonder 
that so wholesale and far-reaching an iden- 
tification as that which I have proposed 
should have been in some quarters received 
with a certain degree of incredulity ; but 
when Professor Robinson Ellis argues that 
if the codex used by Nannius, and Fabricius, 
and Metellus had been of the 9th century, 
one or other of them would probably have 
termed it velustissimus, he appears to over- 
look the fact that it was obviously on the 
authority of Fabricius that this very epithet 
is applied to it by Lambinus, who used the 
collation Fabricius had made (see Anecdoton, 
p. xl). And wc. is the abbreviation con- 
stantly employed by Nannius for ‘ vetus 
codex.’ 

We are more scientific in our methods of 
collating now than Nannius was, but wrong 
reporting is still a fruitful source of error. 
To give a simple instance. If Lg. 42 had 
originally the word iudices in the first line 
of the Second Book of Actio ii, a prima 
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facie case might have seemed to exist 
against the view that it was copied directly 
from the Cluni codex, where iudices certainly 
does not occur ; and I was therefore some- 
what disturbed when Mr. Clark brought 
forward this discrepancy, stating that in 
Lg. 42 iudices stands as part of the text. 
But on turning to the Ziirich edition (p. 
451) for a verification of the statement I 
had made (Anecdoton, p. xxvii), I find Halm’s 
note quite clearly stating that iudices is 
omitted by the first hand in Lg. 42,—which 
is sufficient for my argument. We know 
that the manus prima was _ corrected— 
sometimes by the writer himself — from 
the deteriores; but all the slight discrep- 
ancies between it and the text of the Cluni 
codex as we have it now, or as we can re- 
construct it from the MNannianus, the 
Fabricianus, and the Metellianus, are just 
such as might arise in the course of a some- 
what hasty transcript, made in the 15th 
century by a scholar who had doubtless 
some other knowledge of the text. No 
weighty argument can be founded on the 
fact that the writer of Lg. 42 often prefers 
a form different from that which he found 
in his original (e.g. omnes for omnis, ab for 
a, imperit tor impert, appontt for adponit) : 
or on such misreadings as nemo for venio, 
and domi for dein: or even on such a rare 
aberration as obedire for abdite (Miiller, p. 
265, 26). If he even varied, at times, the 
order of words in his original, he was only 
following the prevailing fashion of copyists, 
who had their preferences, and who liked 
to give, in this way, a little touch of 
individuality to the copies they made. The 
element of unconscious transposition must 
also, of course, be allowed for.! As to the 

1 Some at least of the transposition variants which 
appear in Lg, 42, as against all the other codd., will 
not be reproduced in my forthcoming edition of the 
Verrines. C. F. W. Miiller seems to me to have 
accepted too many of them. The process out of 
which they must sometimes, at least, have resulted 
is revealed, ¢.g. at p. 343, 2, where all the MSS. have 
mihi videtur, except Lg. 42, which gives videtur 
mihi videtur. Here it would seem as if the writer 
of Lg. 42 had wanted to change the sequence, but 
carelessly repeated videtur. In the same way, at p. 
283, 30, Lg. 42 gives et quaestuosissimumgque, where 
-qgue is the writer’s own, inserted either through in- 
advertence or by preference, or after comparison with 
the dett., while he forgot to delete the preceding et. 
Though Miiller has been somewhat inconsistent in 
dealing with these variants, he has the credit of 
being the first editor of the Verrines who had a 
proper appreciation of the value of the tradition 
contained in Lg. 42, for the Second and Third Books. 
Here are some of the places where he scems to defer 
too greatly to its authority. At p. 282, 37, he prints 
Quid reliqui est with Lg. 42 against the codd. and 
edd. But here the Fabricianus is cited for Quid est 


erasures in C—I gladly accept Mr. Clark’s 
designation of the Holkham codex, instead 
of the more cumbrous Ho—it is probable 
that the occurrence of these marks in his 
original incited the writer of Lg. 42 to such 
easy emendations as discederent for discerent 
208, 2, classibusque for classique 257, 33, 
and other changes which might appear to 
raise a difficulty now, even if he could no 
longer always read the erasure in the text 
before him. 

Against such trivial discrepancies, more 
of which might readily be cited, I beg the 
reader to weigh the following: First I shall 
quote four passages, following the paging 
of Miiller’s text, where an almost equal 
number of words is omitted from the text 
of Lg. 42 :— 

p. 312, 30 quod ipsi Leontini publice non 
sa[ne 

p- 324, 12 non perseveras non perquiris 

p. 334, 19 ea monet alienum hominem quae 

p. 348, 14 secuti sunt avariores magis- 
tratus. 

Any one who will take the trouble to 


2) 


reliqui, which must therefore have stood in Cluni, 
the inversion being probably due to caprice on the 
part of the writerof Lg. 42. Similarly at p. 282, 21, 
Lg. 42 has re vera quidem for re quidem vera: socio- 
rum contra salutem, p. 357, 13, for contra sociorum 
salutem :-and accepta pecunia, p. 228, 20, for pecunia 
accepta. It may well be doubted, therefore, whether 
the authority of Lg. 42 is sufficient for such a change 
in the text as rusticarum rerum, p. 279, 37, for 
rerum rusticarwm (all other codd., including the 
Vaticanus) : or swat duae, p. 275, 22, for due sunt: 
or sapientiam maiorum, ibid. 28, for maiorwm sapi- 
entiam : or victu vitaque, p. 274, 35, for vita victuque: 
or quam sibt, p. 281, 15, for sibi quam: or decuman- 
um putatis, ibid. 3, for putatis decewmanum. All 
these, however, Miiller adopts, though on the same 
principle he ought to have accepted the inversion in 
Lg. 42, praesertim magno, p. 296, 28, for the vulgate 
magno praesertim, and ut ex maxima parte, p. 288, 8, 
for ex maxima parte ut. The Cluni codex, where it 
is still extant, may be brought as a witness against 
the copyist of Lg. 42 in at least two places, which 
may be cited to complete this note. At p. 209, 5, 
it gives nostros comites, with most codd., whereas the 
first hand in Lg. 42 has comites nostros (wrongly 
adopted by Miiller): here Lg. 42 first capriciously 
changes the order in C, and then either the writer 
himself, or the second hand, finding that the dett. 
were against him,:restores the right order. Again, 
at p. 240, 24, C gives dies festi aguntur : this appears 
in Lg. 42 as festi dics aguntur, subsequently cor- 
rected. hat the first hand himself made corrections 
in what he had written, on a comparison, probably, 
with some member of the dett., is obvious from such 
examples as p. 204, 33, where the original order, 
copied from C, negotiantur in Sicilia, is altered by 
the m. p. to in Sicilia negotiantur. 

Two places may be noted on which a suggestion 
might be based that the writer of Lg. 42 did part, 
at least, of his work to dictation: p. 241, 22, where 
he gives venissct redditus for venisset hereditas, and 
ibid. 25, propetisset for poposcisset. 
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look at the facsimile reproduced at p. 11 
of my collation, will see for himself that 
each of the above is of the average length of 
aline in the Cluni codex. The inference is 
irresistible: Lg. 42 was directly copied 
from C, and at each of the places cited 
above the copyist inadvertently dropped a 
line. 

Similar lacunae elsewhere may be attri- 
buted to the common occurrence of omis- 
sion per parablepsiam, of which Jordan 
quotes four cases within a few lines in a 
note on p. 314, 15 of the Ziirich edition : ep. 
Miller p. 229, 2: 335, 18: 336, 35: 314, 
35.1 But no such explanation will fit the 
above passages. It is always possible, of 
course, to assume that an intermediate 
manuscript may have existed. and that Lg. 
42 is a copy of a copy of Cluni,—the omis- 
sions above cited having originally occurred 
in the first copy. This supposition must, 
however, be excluded by various passages in 
which it is obvious that the writer of Lg. 
42 is endeavouring to decipher an ancient 
original, whose readings werenot always easy 
or obvious. I begin with a passage which 
will connect my argument with what I have 
to say later on the Codex Nannianus, i.e. the 
Cluni MS. At p. 294, 28, where C is no 
longer extant, the received reading nemo 
abs te productus has been recovered from 
Nonius : in Lg. 42 we find nemo pro opte 
abductus : while Nannius read the original 
(rather differently) as nemo prompte abduc- 
tus.2 At p. 291, 23 Nannius reports WM. 
Cossutius (a correct citation from C which, 
as it was at once received into the text, it 
was unnecessary for either Fabricius or 
Metellus to repeat): the copyist of Lg. 42 
was not so successful, and writes in eos 
sutius, The received text at p. 214, 8-10 
is commonefaciunt ut, si sibi videatur, utatur 
instituto suo nec cogat etc.: here Lg. 42 has 
(according to Reifferscheid-Miiller) common- 
ere faciunt ne sibi videret niti tuo suo ne 
cogat, and it may be noted that sibi (for the 
vulgate ez) is reported also from the Metelli- 
anus (i.e. the Cluni codex), which moreover 

1 In the last-named passage the fact that Miiller 
now reports that the lacuna following Nam cum a 
multis includes the autem after the second mulitis 
might lead one to suspect that the autem formed no 
part of the Cluni text. Other omissions, per incu- 
riam, in Lg. 42, should not be considered of any 
account except where the support of F M or ¢ shows 
that they were omissions also in C. Thus I regard 


the absence in Lg. 42 of et fortissimo at p. 308, 16, 
as accidental : and the same holds of omniwi (brack- 
eted by Kayser and Miiller) at p. 274, 33. 

2 Nannius carelessly left the first words of his 
lemma stand uncorrected, and pays the penalty in 
Jordan’s note ‘non nescit N.’ 
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contributes intituo for Lg.’s less successful 
niti tuo. Gruter read ad horam viiii at 
p- 232, 36 for the vulgate ad horam octavam, 
and his reading probably comes from the 
Metellianus : in Lg. 42 the Cluni text ap- 
pears as ad bono viitit. At 236, 22 Lg. 42 
gives possidens < agros altenenses, which is 
far enough from the received text, Posides 
Macro NSoluntinus: and at 306, 20 the 
equally unintelligible Zignio for gloriatur 
non. Halm reports ut his uisis quidem from 
Lg. 42 at p. 260,12 for ut dis ne in suis 
quidem. At 266, 8 (where we have a frag- 
ment of C) the homini of the original is 
said to appear as banwm in Lg. 42: dormi- 
tabat aliquando librarius! So at p. 334, 16 
insinuet (or what stood for it in Cluni) is 
copied as tuswuri et, or wiswurt et. Such 
forms would never have been reproduced 
from any contemporary manuscript: the 
writer of Lg. 42 knew enough to be aware 
that where he could not make out the mean- 
ing his best course was to copy as nearly as 
possible what stood in his original. At 
345, 5 Lg. 42 is reported as reading /fullia 
qua cogitassét et (per compend.) hoc a me 
postulassét where the text now gives si ili 
umquam hoc a me postulassent, si wmquam 
omnino cogitassent. Iam disposed to think 
that Cluni here had st wli wmquam cogitas- 
sent et hoc a me postulassent: if the writer 
of Lg. 42 had been transposing arbitrarily, 
he would surely have taken the trouble to 
write more correctly. At p. 355, 18, for 
cum in crimine maximo dici a defensore, Lg. 
42 gives cum morumve maximo decio defen- 
sore. The last instance I shall quote of Lg.’s 
failure to decipher C correctly is at p. 288, 
15, where instead of labefactatat enim vehe- 
menter we find labefcu enim erat vehementer. 
Here the writer of Lg. 42 may again have 
been making a transposition: his original 
may have stood labefcu rat enim vehementer.” 

So much for Lg. 42. When I published 
my account of the Cluni codex, I felt quite 
confident that Lg. 42 was a direct copy: I 
was more diffident about the identification 
of the famous ‘ liber Nannii’ with the codex 
now at Holkham,—mainly on the ground, 
I fancy, that it was enough to have 
identified it with the Yabricianus and the 
Metellianus. There is a proverb about the 
love that poets bear to their own fantasies, 
and Mr. Clark’s Har]. 2682 has been humor- 
ously spoken of in Germany as ‘Clark’s 


2 Reifferscheid’s collation of Lg. 42, which was 
placed at C. W. Miiller’s disposal, has not been pub- 
lished in full, but it enabled Miiller to correct many 
points in the previous reports of Jordan and Halm. 
DD2 
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Liebling H’! But I can now confirm 
abundantly what is stated, somewhat diffi- 
dently, in my Anecdoton. The Cluni codex 
was certainly, while still complete, in the 
hands of Pierre Nanning (1500-1557)— 
probably some time after it had been copied 
by the writer of Lg. 42. But the Dutch 
scholar’s method of reporting the results of 
his collation would certainly not commend 
itself now. In each case he first cites, in 
his lemma, the reading of the vulgate, as it 
was at his day. Then in his note he em- 
bodies the particular correction which he 
wished to report from C, and either leaves 
the rest of his citation as it was in the vul- 
gate, or omits some words from a desire for 
brevity. Hence it comes that a wrong read- 
ing is frequently cited in the Ziirich edition 
(Baiter and Halm) as from N: while the 
formula ‘om. N.’ must be regarded with 
special caution. In my Anecdoton I have 
shown that Stephanus was chary of taking 
over all the Dutch Professor’s results, and 
that Zumpt regarded some of them with 
justifiable suspicion (p. xlviii, note), I might 
have added that Nannius was also ‘suspect’ 
to C. A. Jordan, who is responsible for the 
text and apparatus criticus of the Verrines 
in the Ziirich edition. Take the passage at 
li, ii § 96, Cedo mihi etiam istum senatorem, 
ut hoc amplissimum nomen senatorium non 
modo ad invidiam, ete. Here Jordan’s note 
runs : ‘ senatorem] senatorium N (1),’ and in 
supplementing it Halm says that in what 
follows he writes senatoriwm, against the 
vulgate senatorum, on the strength of Lg. 
42, which he quotes as giving the passage in 
mutilated form, cedo mihi istum senatorium 
non modo ad etc. The intervening words 
senatorem ut hoc amplissimum nomen were in 
fact omitted, per parablepsiam, in Lg. 42: 
and Halm adds ‘itemque sic in N. fuisse 
probabile est.’ The note of Nannius makes 
it certain that this particular parablepsia is 
not to be laid to the account of the copyist 
of Lg. 42: it had already occurred in the 
Cluni codex, which was the Vannianus, and 
from which Lg. 42 was directly copied. 
Again at ii, iii § 180, where by the way 
Miiller once more accepts an inversion—mihi 
da inguam for inguam da mihi—on the sole 
authority of Lg. 42, Jordan includes Nannius 
among the authorities for the correct read- 
ing qui tibi, against the vulgate gui vel, 
though with the note, rendered necessary 
by Nannius’s careless method of citation ‘in 
quo (sc. Nanniano) vix credibile est qui tibi 
vel fuisse, quod vulgo post Nannium legitur.’ 

Nannius was, in fact, a slipshod reporter ; 
and though it was his good fortune to have 
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access to the Cluni codex, he greatly con- 
fused later criticism by the use he made of 
his opportunity. Here are some examples 
of his method—or rather his want of method. 
At Book iii. § 151 he gives in his lemma 
the vulgate cupioque te tllud defendere, and 
supplies from his ‘vetus codex’ the new 
reading—accepted by all editors on his au- 
thority down to Miiller—cupioque te ita illud 
defendere. Lg. 42 gives cupioque te ita 
defendere, and if this was the reading of 
Cluni we must suppose that Nannius had 
jotted down ita as to be inserted in place of 
the vulgate i/ud, and then had carelessly 
left both ta and wud. In iii. § 184 his 
lemma is the vulgate ut HS uno nomine 
tredecies auferret. He wants to alter tredecies 
to terdecies, and cites from his ‘ vetus’ for 
brevity, ut H S terdecies auferret. This has 
given rise to Jordan’s note ‘ uno nomine om. 
N.’ (Lig. 42 here has terdeciens, a variation 
which, if terdecies stood in C, may easily be 
attributed to the copyist). At iii. § 65 the 
vulgar text of Nannius’s day ran wt quocum 
inire convivium nemo unquam nisi turpis 
impurusque voluisset. Nannius found in C 
quicum for guocum, and reports accordingly 
‘vetus: ut quicum inire.’ Here he mistakes 
vivere for inire, as had been already done by 
the copyist who invented convivium to go 
with the imaginary quocwm inire: he lost, 
in fact, the opportunity of reporting the 
true reading, ut quicum vivere nemo. That 
this must have stood in Cluni is proved, not 
only by Nannius’s imperfect citation of 
qguicum, but also by the fact that it is the 
reading of Lg. 42 and ¢. Here is a good 
example from Book ii. § 77: Jstwm de vobis 
tudicem si vultis habeatis| vetus, Jstum etiam 
de vobis iudicem habeatis. In the note 
Nannius gives excellent reasuns for reading 
etiam. But unfortunately he ought to have in- 
serted etiam in place of, and not in addition to, 
istum: etiam without istwm is cited from 
the Fabricianus (=Cluni) and occurs also in 
Lg. 42 p.m. Jordan’s note ‘ si vultis om. N’ 
may now be deleted: Nannius meant no 
harm by his regard for brevity, and it was 
only etiam that he cared about in the passage 
just quoted. In precisely the same way, 
while inserting e¢ scelera at ii. § 39, he 
carelessly leaves commonstrem standing, in- 
stead of demonstrem: whence Jordan’s note 
commonstrem N. On the same principle, N 
ought to have been credited with enwmerate 
(for nwmerate) at iii. § 79, where I cite the 
following, as a short example, ‘ Von audio 
enumerate HS xv| vetus, HS xii.’ The 
correct figure is reproduced in Lg. 42, but 
no one has thought of tying poor Nannius 
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down to enumerate, which he carelessly left 
standing in his lemma. At iii. § 209 we 
have another good example of careless 
citation. The vulgate gave poteris proferre, 
and Nannius wanted to correct proferre to 
proferes, which is in Lg. 42, and must have 
stood in Cluni: but he omitted to eliminate 
proferre, and is consequently quoted ‘ poteris 
proferre, proferes’ N. Asa last example of 
the way in which Nannius managed to get 
his notes mixed up, I refer to iii. § 44, 
without quoting, owing to the length of the 
passage : any one who examines what Nan- 
nius has written there will see that he is 
not really stating that he found both populi 
R. and propter hoc in his ‘ vetus,’ as Jordan 
understands. 

I conclude this lengthy reference to the 
Nannianus by a short enumeration, follow- 
ing the paging of Miiller’s edition, of pass- 
ages where the true reading, long ascribed 
to Nannius alone, has been found to recur 
in Lg. 42,—2.e. the direct copy, according 
to my thesis, of the original which Nannius 
used, and which was no other than the 
Cluni codex now at Holkham: p. 212, 16 
commissam esse N Lg. 42 for commisisse 
vulg.: p. 230, 24 et aeqguitatem (omitted in 
the vulgate): p. 247, 6 iste (again an 
omission): 263, 30 where a short lacuna 


(condemnarunt horum iudicio) is supplied by 
@ as well as N, and recurs in Lg. 42: 
p. 305, 19 duert N 42 (an omission in the 


vulgate): p. 306, 8 DCCCL for DCCC: 
p. 307, 21 gut for quicuwmque: p. 308, 29 
iniqua for indigna: p. 312, 27 uti for ut: 
p. 313, 21 quid, st CCC (an omission in 
the vulgate) : ibid. 24 capiam for faciam: 
p. 325, 28 teneo inquam: p. 343, 24 per 
triennium: p. 354, 15 non ex eo quod 
oportuerit—all omissions in the vulgate: p. 
358, 15 annona for anno: p. 359, 28 quinos 
and 35 denis non licere,——omissions, the latter 
of which was supplied also from the 
Fabricianus (i.e. Cluni), and is found in the 
Vaticanus as well. 

The exact agreement between the Vanni- 
anus and its copy Lg. 42 should be noted 
also in their propriae lacunae: e.g. p. 337, 
37 allatarum libris Romae in litterarum, an 
omission due to parablepsia on the part of 
the copyist of the Cluni codex, and which 
recurs also in Lg. 45: 291, 24 where the 
figures HSJ999 do not occur in either: 
and 215, 24 where both omit sed ad com- 
munem litium aestimationem venisse. Cases 
of the agreement between the two codd. 
in errors may also be cited: eg. p. 253, 3 
postulant sed for postulantur: 307, 3 m 
aratores for aratores. At 319, 20 both give 
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afflicta for adfecta, the reading adopted by 
Miller. 

This completes my detailed proof of the 
fact that the ‘liber Nannii’ is the same 
manuscript as the Cluni codex, now at Holk- 
ham. Though the identity of this codex 
with both the Metellianus and the Fabri- 
cianus is already, I venture to think, suffi- 
ciently established in my Anecdoton, I sub- 
join a few cogent passages which I have 
noted in course of preparing this paper : p. 
214, 24 atque obsecraret om. M and Lg. 42: 
p- 218, 4 ex aere facta om. M Lg. 42: p. 
216, 32 iste mutet domum M Lg. 42 for sti 
domum nuntiatur: p. 278, 23 sed M Lg. 42 
for sed etiam of the vulgate: p. 246, 26 qué 
consequitur mensem a lacuna in the vulgate 
supplied from ¢, and now also from Lg. 42: 
p. 316, 37 nummum o Lg. 42, om. rell.: p. 
268, 18 an negotiator N ¢ M Lg. 42, om. 
rell.: p. 307, 9 Pro decwma om. F Lg. 42. 
Lastly, the form menswm is cited from both 
F and M at p. 266, 11 and as C is extant 
here, we are able to verify the citation: C 
too gives mensum. Immediately below the 
codex fails us: but as mensum is again cited 
from N at p. 266, 29 and from M at p. 268, 
14.we may infer that if the codex now at 
Holkham were complete we should find the 
same reading in these places also. 

The recovery of the Cluni codex puts the 
text of the Second and Third Books of the 
Verrines on a much more stable footing than 
previously. For the Fourth and Fifth Books 
it is well known that Regius 7774 in the 
Biblothéque Nationale is of full and well- 
nigh final authority. There remain only the 
earlier books, and for these I hope shortly 
to publish the results of my collation of a 
codex in the British Museum, which ought 
long ago to have been placed above both the 
Wolfenbiittel MSS. (G! and G?) on which, 
along with the Leidensis, editors have so 
long relied for the proper constitution of 
the text. Meanwhile I hope I may be 
considered to have made good my thesis that, 
for Books ii and iii, Ho. (or rather C) 
=NFM+lLg. 42. 

W. Pererson. 

McGiiut University, MONTREAL. 

August, 1902. 


P.S.—Since the above was written, I 
have been so fortunate as to identify, in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, what is un- 
doubtedly the archetype of all the extant 
MSS. of the earlier part of the Verrines. 
The family of which G* and the Leidensis 
have hitherto been the most conspicuous 
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members can always be recognised from the 
fact that the text ends with the letters singu 
(for singulari) at ii. 1, § 111. The Paris 
MS., numbered 7775, which is signed 
‘Claudii Puteani,’ is a thirteenth century 
codex, with 43 lines to the page; and it is 
remarkable that no one should have hitherto 
noticed that its last folio before the lacuna 
ends with the letters singu. The inference 
is obvious. It is almost inconceivable that 


the writer was copying from a codex already 
ending in that imperfect word, and that by 
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a mere accident he happened to complete his 
page with it. Unfortunately only four 
pages now remain of this portion of 7775: 
the rest gives the tradition of Books IV. 
and V. already known to us from the 
Regius 7774, a codex of the ninth century, 
But enough remains to enable us to classify 
all extant MSS. of the Divinatio and the 
earlier part of the Verrines in the order in 
which they most nearly reproduce what 
must now be considered the archetype. 


WwW. 





REMARKS ON JUVENAL. 


i: 
THe BopiLeIAN FRAGMENTS. 


THERE is a pretty general agreement 
among scholars that the lines of Juvenal in 
Satire vi. recently discovered by Mr. Win- 
stedt are genuine. Two of them 32, 33, are 
quoted by the scholiast on vi. 348. The 
terse vigour of the language, the general 
stylistic peculiarities, the horrible insistence 
and ruthless unreserve with which the dis- 
gusting subject is handled, are in Juvenal’s 
most perfect manner ; indeed it is hard to 
believe that any save he penned those 
terrible lines. Proof in detail of their 
authenticity has been given by Professor 
Ellis, in his able lecture (The new Frag- 
ments of Juvenal, p. 9) and by Mr. H. L. 
Wilson (American Journal of Philology, xxii. 
p. 271 ff). If any aesthetic argument were 
wanted, the words cum quibus Albanum Sur- 
rentinumque recusat | flawa ruinosi lupa 
degustare sepulchri, and quem rides? aliis 
hune mimum ! would be suflicient. 

To me the only internal difficulty is the 
quantity of promittit in line 2 


obscenum et tremula promittit omnia dextra. 


It recalls uncomfortably similar lengthen- 
ings so frequent in the verse of declining 
Latinity: some examples are given by 
Biicheler, Rhein. Mus. LIV, p. 486: I may 
add quo melior uir est longe subtiliorillo, one of 
the admittedly spurious lines prefixed to Hor. 
Sat. I. 10; and aethere se mittit auditque 
uocatus Apollo (Baehrens, P.L.M. iv. 209), 
stridula cardinibus claudit antica retortis 
(Baehrens, P.L.M. iv. 250), stat similis auro 
citrt mirabilis arbos (Baehrens, l.c. 311): all 
however in arsis. This suggests that the 


lines may have been composed about the 
fourth century after Christ, possibly by one 
of those admirers of whom Ammianus speaks 
(xxviii. 4. 14): such is the opinion of 
Biicheler. But it is more natural to con- 
sider that there is a corruption in the text; 
though I am not satisfied with any emenda- 
tion hitherto proposed. The most ingenious 
is Mr. Housman’s tremula promittit et, but 
Juvenal nowhere else places e¢ third word 
in a clause. Dr. Postgate’s crimina i. q. 
stupra, though attractive paleographically, 
is to my ear rather too recondite. Professor 
Ellis’s somnia sounds to me too modern: it 
cannot bear the meaning, ‘dreams of hap- 
piness,’ which he gives it, comparing 547 
qualiacumque uoles Iudaei somnia uendunt, 
for there somnia is literal ; the Jews dealt 
in the interpretation of dreams from the 
time of Joseph downwards. I formerly 
suggested ibi omnia (C.R. xiii. 267) ; which 
I now retract, and propose promittit mollia 
sc. effeminate practices, cp. 23 quanto uox 
mollior. If bona means good things, and 
mala bad things, I don’t see why mollia 
should not mean effeminate things, since 
mollis means effeminate ; cp. ii. 165, cunctis 
ephebis mollior, ix. 38, mollis awarus Petron. 
126 oculorum mollis petulantia. The man 
is mollis similisque cinaedis. The text 
being now set right, ] think there is no 
argument from internal evidence that can 
be brought against the lines, the meaning 
of which has been brilliantly expounded by 
Mr. Housman. 

Assuming the lines to be genuine we are 
confronted with an external difficulty. How 
has it come about that they are preserved 
in the Oxford MS., Canonici Lat. 41, which 
I call-O, alone, a MS. which agrees to a 
large extent with the MSS. of the inferior 
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class rather than with the Pithoeanus? P 
von Winterfeld (Berl. phil. Woch. xix. 793; 
Gott. Gel. Anz., 1899, p. 895), laying stress 
on the fact that there are twenty-nine lines 
on a page of the Pithoeanus, which is the 
case, and of the Aarau fragmentary MS., 
has suggested, with the assent of Mr. 
Housman (C’.2. xv. 265), that the loss of 
the lines in most of our MSS. was due to 
the loss of a page in the archetype. But 
what archetype? The archetype of P or 
w!P, he says. And yet O mainly agrees with 
w. This does not help us much. Nowit is 
important to notice that though, as Mr. 
Winstedt’s collation shows, O disagrees 
considerably with P, it yet frequently agrees 
with it in a surprising way, more so than 
Mr. Winstedt’s silence would often lead the 
reader to suppose. An examination of the 
MS. has made this clear to me. Here are 
some instances ; i. 68 fecerit PO fecerat Pw, 
86 nostri furrago libelli est PO est farrago 
libelli w, 114 habitat PO habitas w, 145 ef PO 
it Pw ii. 116 abrumpere PO abscindere, 
abscidere w, 140 moriuntur PO morien- 


tur w, ili. 210 aerwmnae est PO aerumnae ow, 
259 e PO de w, v. 24 quo PO quod wo, 63, 
64 transposed in PO, 63 rogatus PO wocatus 
w, 88 dabitur PO datur w, vi. 159, nudo PO 
mero w, 474 est pretium curae PO est operae 
pretium w, vii. 100 nullo quippe modo PO 


namque oblita modi w, viii. 163, dicit PO 
dicet P?w, ix. 26 quodque taces PO quod 
taceo w, X. 197 om. ile PO, xiv. 38 dam- 
nandis huius enim PO damnis huiusce etenim 
P*w, Also it presents unique or almost 
unique readings, e.g. i. 169 anime ante tubas 
(so Valla), and, what is more noticeable, 
readings of this sort which are either prob- 
ably or certainly genuine, such as ii. 45 
nam plura for hi plura, iii. 218 hie Asiano- 
rum for haec Asianorum or fecasianorum, iv. 
148 ex for et P, the word is omitted by o, 
vi. 561 longe for longa P or longo a, vii. 
130 Tongilit for Tongilli, xv. 75 praestant 
instantibus Ombis for praestantibus omnibus 
instans, 145 pariendisque for capiendisque. 
It follows from all this that (1) O cannot 
be derived from the archetype of either P or 
, since in the case of all those MSS. the 
new lines are absent, and (2) that it is an 
independent witness, as is shown by the 
strange deviations of its readings. It is an 
eclectic authority. I am thus drawn to the 
conclusion that it must represent a recension 
other than and earlier than the recension 
from which the archetype of all our existing 
MSS. is derived ; which has been proved to 
be the recension of Nicaeus (C.R. xi. 402). 
The newly discovered lines I conclude were 
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excised from the teat by Nicaeus for some 
unknown reason. It follows that the 
Oxford MS. represents the vulgate text such 
as it was before the recension of Nicaeus 
was made. Now the fact that all our MSS. 
end abruptly at xvi. 60, proves clearly that 
they all descend from a truncated original in 
which one or more leaves were lost at the 
end. This loss, if my hypothesis is true, 
must have taken place prior to the recension 
of Nicaeus and that of the Oxford MS.: it 
probably took place very early during the 
period of neglect which the poet’s works 
appear to have .experienced for some time 
after his death (Friedlinder, i. p. 80 foll.). 
This may well have been the case ; and just 
as the recension of Persius by Sabinus is 
preserved in only two MSS., so the Oxford 
MS. may be the only specimen of Juvenal’s 
text unrevised by Nicaeus. 


IL. 
614 foll. 


In this connexion must be considered the 
lines which occur in some, though not in 
most MSS., either after vi. 601 or after 614, 
to which latter place they evidently belong : 
tamen hoc tolerabile si non | semper aquam 
portes rimosa ad dolia, semper | istud onus 
subeas ipsis manantibus urnis, | quo rabidus 
nostro Phalarim de rege dedisti. These lines 
are omitted by editors, and are unintelligible 
as they stand. As the two recent attempts 
to explain them do not convince me (Ellis, 
New fragments of Juvenal, p. 19 ; Housman, 
C.R. xv. 265), I will venture a third. B t 
first as to their genuineness, it is clear that 
our established text has lost lines in some 
cases. Such accidents frequently befall 
texts: thus the Pithoeanus omits lines of 
undoubted authenticity, eg. v. 91, vi. 126. 
558—559, x. 67. It may well be then that 
the lines in question are genuine ; whether 
they vanished through accident or through 
the energy of a Nicaeus cannot be affirmed. 
It is clear from Valla’s note that their 
omission was of early date (hi tres uersicult 
in multis non sunt codicibus quos im anti- 
quissimo legimus codice et T’robus etiam 
refert). And they are manifestly ancient: 
they do not smack of interpolation. They 
have the crisp vigour of Juvenal ; they have 
his allusiveness to a marked degree. The 
first two lines refer to the Danaids; the 
third to Phalaris, a potentate affected by 
Roman poets, and elsewhere alluded to by 
Juvenal (viii. 81). But the third line does 
not cohere well with the other two ; and it 
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seems to me that the two former lines 
should follow 614, where they were found by 
Valla, the meaning being that the adminis- 
tration of philtres to her husband by the 
wife would be endurable if it did not finally 
produce mania, as for example the hallucina- 
tion that he is engaged like a Danaid in 
filling sieves with water. The third line I 
think should follow 617. It clearly refers 
to the mad emperor Caligula, who turned 
from a Roman monarch into a perfect Phala- 
ris, and behaved for three years as such. 
That the line is corrupt is indicated by the 
variations in the MSS., quod for quo, rabidum 
for rabidus, rostro for nostro, Phalari for 
Phalarim, ede for de rege. 1 therefore pro- 
pose to read gquo<m> for quo, and recon- 
struct the whole passage thus 
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tamen hoc tolerabile si non 
semper aquam portes rimosa ad dolia, semper 
istud onus subeas ipsis manantibus urnis, 
et furere incipias ut auunculus ille Neronis, 
cui totam tremuli frontem Caesonia pulli 
infudit. quae non faciet quod principis 
uxor, 
quom rabidum nostro Phalarim de rege 
dedisti ? 


i.e. ‘who will not do what you the emperor’s 
wife did, when you made a mad despot of 
our Roman monarch?’ On dedisti =fecisti 
I need only refer to Munro on Lucret. iv. 41, 
I may note that cum with perf. indic. is-not 
unusual in Juvenal: see iii. 122. 195. vi. 
421, 458, 542. vii. 83, 86. 
S. G. Owen. 





A LAST WORD ON THE PROHIBITIVE IN TERENCE. 


In his article in the April number of the 
Review, Professor Clement completely loses 
sight of the only important point at issue 
between us. I beg just enough space 
to call it again into prominence. 

Every one must admit that, if it can be 
shown that ne feceris and cave feceris are 
emotional and ne facias and cave facias 
(generally speaking) commonplace, this fact 
is well worth noting and forms indeed a very 
important distinction, quite regardless of 
what may or may not, be true of the 
numerous other sorts of expression that have 
(in spite of my protests) been dragged into 
this controversy. Any one who will go 
through Professor Clement’s article on 
Prohibitives in Terence, and exclude all 
other expressions, leaving merely the 
instances of these particular prohibitions 
still classified in every instance exactly as 
Clement himself classifies them, will find that 
Professor Clement presents substantially the 
same results that I myself presented in my 
original paper. According to his own 
classification, not one of the instances of 
me feceris or cave feceris, is distinctly a 
commonplace prohibition, while on the other 
hand, eleven out of the eighteen instances 
of ne facias and cave facias are distinctly 
commonplace in character—0 per cent. of 
the perfect tense, 60+per cent. of the 
present tense. I showed in the March 
number of the Review that Professor 
Clement was clearly guilty of several mis- 
interpretations and that the figures should 
be 0 per cent. of the perfect and 80 per cent, 





of the presemt. Judging from his complete 
silence on the subject in his reply, he 
accepts my corrections. Whether he does 
or not, it will be noticed that my claim is 
completely and explicitly vindicated by its 
most bitter opponent. The only reason why 
he does not realize this fact is that he loses 
himself in a mass of extraneous matter. 

The allusions I claimed to have made 
to unpublished collections in my possession, 
which Professor Clement has been unable 
to find after reading my Latin Prohibitive 
‘more than twenty times’ are as follows: 

137, ll. 34-35; p. $140, ll. 6-7; p. 147, 
Il. 31-32; p. 148, ll. 21-22 ; p. 149, ll. 23-24 
(cf. p. 148 ll. 27-29), Professor Clement 
aims to give the impression (Am. Journ. Phil. 
xxii. p. 94, table) that I said there are no 
instances of cave in Catullus, Horace, Vergil, 
Tibullus, Propertius, or Ovid. As a matter 
of fact I made no statement regarding any 
one of these authors that could by any 
amount of violence be distorted into such 
an insinuation. Most of the passages 
which Professor Clement accuses me of 
having ignored were among my collections 
and were intentionally omitted for the reason 
that they threw no light on the particular 
question I was discussing. And the few 
genuine cases of careless omission fortun- 
ately do not affect the validity of my 
conclusions. 

As Professor Clement makes some serious 
charges against me in addition to those con- 
cerning the poets above mentioned, I must, 
in justive to myself, call attention also to 
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the real character of those charges. I take 
for this purpose, as a fair sample, the most 
serious charge of all, namely the one in- 
volved in the following sentence near the 
end of his article: ‘ When his (¢.¢., Elmer’s) 
list of perfects, which he believes to be “ prac- 
tically complete,” lacks at least 11 examples 
of ne or cave with the second person 
(Bennett and I have supplied that number), 
his figures on any subject are likely to be 
regarded with grave suspicion.’ Of these 11 
(12?) examples to which he refers, two 
(Plaut. Vid. 83 and 91) were not found, at the 
time when I was making my collections for 
The Latin Prohibitive, even in those com- 
plete editions of Plautus that contained the 
fragments of the Vidularia (Studemund’s 
discussions and Winter’s Fragmenta I had 
not seen, nor have I yet seen Weise’s last 
edition of the fragments). Another, viz. 
Plaut. Cist. 300 had not, as yet (with only 
one exception, if I mistake not), been 
embodied in the text of the editions of that 
play. In another, Plaut. Pers. 572, the 
reading regularly found in editions existing 
at the time was ne, si parseris, etc., (not ne 
parseris, as since read by Goetz-Schoell and 
Leo). In another, Plaut. Truc. 606 xe 
responsis (Goetz-Schoell) is not, even yet, 


the usual, or the accepted reading, nor has 
it any manuscript authority. In another, 
Plaut. Cas. 404, cave obtexis is a mere con- 
jecture in a corrupt line (the MSS. have 
neither cave nor obiexis). Another, Plaut. 
Truc. 943 (933 in Ussing) was actually 
given in my list (p. 142), though the 
printer’s omission of ‘Truc.’ before 933 
seems to make the line-number refer to the 
preceding ‘Pers.’ Thus disappear 7 of 
the alleged careless omissions. 

Professor Clement has then convicted me 
simply of having overlooked 5 (44) instances 
(only one prior to Cicero) in my reading of 
the more than ten thousand pages of Latin 
from the earliest times down to the end of 
the Augustan Age—one omission to two 
thousand pages or more. He has discovered 
these omissions by re-reading the authors ‘ in 
most cases, from two to eight times,’ as he 
tells us. I have no desire to belittle the 
importance of this achievement. I merely 
venture to repeat a sentiment expressed in 
my previous article, viz. that a critic who 
makes such serious charges as Professor 
Clement has made against a fellow-investi- 
gator should be far more sure of his ground. 

H. C. Ever. 


Cornell University. 





SOME POMPEIIAN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND THE MODES OF 
ARISTIDES QUINTILIANUS. 


In the Naples Museum there is a small 
instrument, found at Pompeii in 1876, and 
described in the official catalogue as ‘ Instru- 
ment de musique 4 neuf tuyaux. II res- 
semble 4 un orgue.’ Little interest seems 
to have been taken in this instrument, 
which is passed over by Gevaert (La Musique 
de Ul’ Antiquité, Vol. II. p. 301, Note) with 
the single remark, ‘Je n’ai remarqué au 
musce de Naples, parmi les nombreux débris 
d’instruments pompeiens, qu’un seul frag- 
ment de syringe.’ 

Of late years a second instrument has 
been found at Pompeii, similar in every 
respect to the above, but larger, and having 
two additional pipes. For convenience I 
will refer to these instruments as No. I. (the 
earlier), and No. II. (the later and larger 
instrument). 

No. IL., of which a diagram accompanies 
this article, being more decayed than No. I., 
has been laid out on a plaster frame in 


exactly the condition in which it was found, 
and is considered of sufficient importance to 
be placed in a case by itself. The Museum 
Authorities were kind enough to take its 
measurements for me, and to give me per- 
mission to photograph it ; but owing to its 
fragmentary condition it was found impos- 
sible to place it in a suitable position for 
photography without risk of serious injury. 
I believe it to be some kind of portable 
pneumatic organ, the mechanism of which, 
being of leather and wood, has entirely 
disappeared, leaving only the bronze pipes 
and outer casing. 

The three portions or plates, A, B, C, are 
not joined, but were found in the position 
shown in the diagram. Their ends are bent 
back at a right angle to the depth of 14 
millimetres. There is nothing to support 
the pipes, which, if the instrument were 
placed upright, would simply fall down 
behind the plates. I believe them to have 
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been flute and not reed pipes, and that their 
mouthpieces were of wood.! 

With No. I. were found a few short 
pieces of bronze which exactly fit the oblong 
holes in its pipes. These holes, which are 

. at varying distances from the top, are found 
in pipes Nos. 3 to 8 of the smaller instru- 
ment, and Nos. 5 to 10 of the larger. 
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No. I. has, in addition to its three plates, 
an oblong piece of bronze containing eighteen 
holes similar to, and arranged in the same 
order as, those shown in Plate C of the 
diagram. In No. II., I counted twelve of 
these holes, but owing to its corroded con- 
dition I could not see if there were more. ~ 

At the left hand, projecting from the 
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lower corner of Plate A, are some very 
corroded fragments of oblong pipes : similar 
ones were found with No. I., but detached 
from it. They appear to have had some 
connection with the conveyance of the wind, 
the arrangements for which may have 
occupied a considerable space below and at 
the back. 

The diagram is to scale. The pipes of 
No. I. are on the left hand side, the largest 
being nearest the outer edge of the plate: 
they are therefore exactly in the reverse 
position of those of No. II. This, however, 
may be an accidental arrangement, due to a 
mistake in replacing the instrument in its 
resting-place after removal for measurement, 
and No. IIL., having been preserved exactly 
as it was found, is the more authoritative 
on this point. 

I place the measurements alongside of one 
another for facility of comparison. No. I. 
has nine pipes, No. II. eleven. 

The measurements are in centimetres. 





No. II. No. I. 
Plate A.—40 x 8. 37 x7. 
» B.—40x 15. 35°5 x 9°8. 
C.—40 x 8. 37 x 6°7. 
Diameter ) ,, : 
of Pipes. 12. 1°45. 
(No. 1: 27. 
»» 2: 26%. 
95 Os ee No. 1: 24°5 
» 4: 21, yy 2: 22. 
“ os Bs 2. , 3: 20°9 
ee eC, 4: 188 
= ” i: 17 (?). ” Bb: a7. 
» 8: 15. »» 8: 15. 
oe Sip} 3 ee ee 
9 202 30. gy Br ail 
iis 9, 9: 9. 
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Taking Nos. 5 and 10 as representing the 
two F’s of the treble stave, the scale result- 
ing from the measurements of the pipes of 
No. II. gives these intervals : 
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which I obtain as follows : 

Nos. 5 and 10, being in the ratio of 2-1 
give an Octave. 

Nos. 5 and 1, ratio 20-27 give a ‘ High’ 


No. I. and found nothing of the nature of metal 
tongues such as would be used for pipes of this 
calibre if they were ‘ reeds.’ 
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1 In 1892 I made a thorough examination of 


or ‘Sharp’ Fourth, slightly larger than the 
perfect Fourth, 4-3. 

Nos. 5 and 2, ratio 20-26°5 =53-40, 
between the true Major Third, 5-4 and the 
Pythagorean Major Third 81-64. Therefore 
very nearly the major third of equal tempera- 
ment. 

Nos. 5 and 3 ratio 5-6. This interval, 
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the Minor Third, is given by Eratosthenes 
and Didymus for the chromatic tetrachord, 
and by Ptolemy for the soft chromatic. 
ony Ptolemy, Edited by Wallis, 
p. 171). 

Nos. 5 and 4 ratio 20-21. This semitone 
is given by Ptolemy (p. 177) in the mixed 
soft diatonic genus. 

Nos. 5 and 6, ratio 20-17. No recognised 
interval. 

Nos. 5 and7. No. 7 gave the same 
measurement as no. 6. My impression is 
that a difference formerly existed, that the 
pipes have become altered by corrosion, and 
that we have here to do with an enharmonic 
tetrachord. 

Nos. 5 and 8, ratio 4-3. Perfect Fourth. 

Nos. 5 and 9, ratio 5-3. Major Sixth. 

Nos. 10 and 11, ratio 10-9. Minor tone. 
This interval occurs in Ptolemy’s mixed soft 
diatonic and mixed intense diatonic genera. 

The measurements of No. II. were taken 
for me in April last by an expert: that the 
smaller instrument gives no satisfactory 
results (there is no octave for example), is 
probably due to my own faulty measure- 
ments taken ten years ago. 

I have had an oblong hole cut near the 
top of a conical brass whistle 29°5 cent. in 
length, by 14 millimetres in diameter: on 
inserting a piece of brass (of size and shape 
similar to the short oblong pieces found 
with No. I.) which fits the hole and divides 
the passage at this point, I find that the 
effect is to cause the second harmonic, 2.e. 
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the interval of a 12th from the fundamental 
note, to sound out clearly to the disadvant- 
age of the fundamental, and first harmonic. 
The insertion of the bronze tongues in pipes 
5 to 10 would therefore probably cause this 
portion of the scale to be transposed a 12th 
higher, without increase of wind pressure. 

The series of notes given in Ex. | forms no 
regular scale or mode as understood by us ; 
but my impression is that the ancients never 
used a complete diatonic scale in actual per- 
formance. This seems to be shown by the 
flutes found at Pompeii and elsewhere, and 
by the series of notes used in the Delphic 
Hymns, of which I gave an analysis in the 
Classical Review of November 1895. 

Bellermann’s ‘ Anonymus,’! in describing 
the various kinds of instruments in use in 
his time, says éurvevota Se aidot te Kat 
idpavrets kat wrepd. Not one word more is 
said in the treatise concerning the rrepdv, 
though the tropes for Lyres, Kitharas, 
Hydrauli, and Auloi are given. The only 
other author who mentions the rrepor is the 
Hagiopolite (Vincent, Notices des Manu- 
scripts dela Bibliotheque du Roi, Paris, 1847, 
p. 266), who says that the Iastian trope is 
suitable to this instrument: and here we 
have an important clue, for it will be found 
that if pipes Nos. 6 and 7 originally differed 
in length so as to give an enharmonic diesis, 
we get the intervals of the Iastian mode 
given by Aristides Quintilianus (Meibom), p. 
21, which he makes to consist of 








Diesis 


‘and the diapason exceeds this mode by a 
tone’ he says. 

This accounts for the upper six of the 
eleven pipes of No. II in a remarkable 
manner, and seems to point to the instru- 
ment being the zrepdv, the ‘Wing’ of 
‘ Anonymus.’ 

A comparison of the series of 11 notes 


Ex. 3. 


Diesis Ditone Trihemitone Tone 


in Ex. 1. with those found on other 
instruments strongly suggests that ancient 
melodies and modes did not usually contain 
all the degrees of any particular octave, 
but that notes were omitted, in a way 
analogous to the ancient Scotch pentatonic 
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The lists of intervals given by Aristides 
on p. 21, seem to agree with the practice 


1 Anonymi Scriptio de Musica, published with 
notes by F. Bellermann. Berlin, 1841. 


of musicians in this respect. A few 
examples will perhaps make my meaning 


clear. 
On three Pompeiian Auloi, discovered in 
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1867 we find that the last melody played, 
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closed,! occupied these intervals (which I 


as shown by the holes which were found have transposed to facilitate comparison) : 


















































On two auloi in the British Museum, found in a tomb near Athens, the series of notes are: 
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It will be seen that in all the examples 
4 to 8 the diatonic order of tones and semi- 
tones is broken by leaps of major or minor 
thirds, analogous to the leaps which occur 
in Ex. 1, and which are accounted for by 
the Iastian mode given by Aristides 
Quintilianus. None of these examples give 
what we understand by a Mode, that is a 
definite series of tones and semitones in the 
octave; and in this connection it may be 
well to compare them with the Modes of 
Aristides. 

The Aristidean Modes (p. 21) besides the 
Iastian (Ex. 2.) are :— 

Lydian ; composed of Diesis, Ditone, Tone, 
Diesis, Diesis, Ditone, Tone. This forms 
an octave. 

Dorian; Tone, Diesis, Diesis, Ditone, 
Tone, Diesis, Diesis, Ditone. This exceeds 
the octave by a tone. 

Phrygian ; Tone, Diesis, Diesis, Ditone, 
Tone, Diesis, Diesis, Tone. This is less than 
the octave by a tone. (Compare Ex. 1.) 

Mixolydian ; Diesis, Diesis, Tone, Tone, 
Diesis, Diesis, Tritone. This completes the 
octave. The tritone is of frequent occur- 
rence in the melody of the first Delphic 
Hymn. 

Lydian Syntonon ; Diesis, Diesis, Ditone, 
Trihemitone, and Ditone. 

These strange modes are explained by a 
passage in Cleonides or Pseudo - Euclid 
(Euclid, p. 15, Meibom) in which it is shown 
that the Lydian; Parhypate Hypaton to 
Trite Diezeugmenon, is contained between 


mesopycna. Its first interval must there- 
fore be a diesis, a quartertone in the enhar- 
monic, a third of a tone, or a semitone in 
the Chromatic genus. 

Dorian ; Hypate Meson to Nete Diezeug- 
menon, is contained between barypycna, 
therefore its two first intervals are Dieses. 
But Aristides says that its first interval is 
atone, and that it exceeds the octave by 
this interval. In other words the ancient 
musicians added a note below its theoretical 
compass, when using the Dorian mode.” 

Phrygian ; Lichanos Hypaton to Paranete 
Diezeugmenon, contained between Oxypycna. 
Its tirst interval should be a tone or a tri- 
hemitone or a ditone, according to the 
genus. Aristides makes it begin with two 
dieses, and says that it is less that an octave 
by atone. In practice therefore musicians 
cut off its lowest note, and made it begin 
where we should expect the Dorian to 
begin. The Iastian Octave-species being 
the same as the Dorian, but a semitone 
higher in pitch, is contained between bary- 
pycna; Cleonides does not mention this 

1 The Auloi were each capable of playing a com- 
plete series of semitones (except that one single 
semitone was absent from one of the instruments). 
By means of mechanism any holes could be opened 
or closed at will before and after, but not during 
performance. 

2 ‘Le ré inférieur est un son supplementaire, qui 
ne fait pas partie intégrante de la gamme, et ne sert 
sans doute que pour certains écarts exceptionnels de 
la Melodie.’-—M. L. Laloy, in reference to the Aris- 
tidean Modes in Congrés International d’ Histoire de 
la Musique ; Combarieu: Paris, 1900. 
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mode. Its uppermost note was omitted in 
practice, since Aristides says that it was 
‘less than an octave by a tone,’ see Ex, 2. 
Mixolydian ; Hypate Hypaton to Para- 
mese ; contained between barypycna, there- 


Ex. 9. 
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fore its two lowest intervals are Dieses, in 
accordance with Aristides. 

Lydian Syntonon. This is not mentioned 
by Cleonides. In its Aristidean form it 
gives us a major and minor triad. 


Major Triad 
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Diesis Diesis Ditone | Trihemitone Ditone 


In my article in the Classical Review of 
Nov. 1895 I endeavoured to explain my 
view that the ‘system’ was the basis of 
Greek melody rather than the ‘mode’ ; and 
my examination of these Pompeiian instru- 
ments tends to confirm me in this view. 
Aristides says (p. 13), ‘some systems are 
continuous, the sounds being placed in con- 
tecutive order; others are irregular, in 
which the melody does not proceed by 
consecutive sounds.’ The system is merely 
a series of scale sounds of any number 
greater than two (Aristoxenus)!; thus we 
have the tetrachord system, the pentachord 
system, the octave system, the greater and 
lesser perfect systems: but those used for 
melody, as opposed to these theoretical 
systems may be ‘continuous or irregular.’ 
They and the nomes appear to have been 
formulas, analogous to the raégas of South 
India, on which melodies were composed. 

It seems evident that the enharmonic and 
chromatic genera, with their colours, had 
not died out at the time of the destruction 
of Pompeii: and that musicians rarely if 
ever made use of a complete diatonic series 
of notes for any given melody. It is true 


1 Meibom, page 16. See also Westphal’s explana- 
tion in Aristoxenus, Melik und Rhythmik, Leipsic 
1883; p. 284. 


Minor Triad 


that such a series is found in the three 
Hymns of the Antonines and in the Tralles 
Hymn, which are all in the diatonic genus: 
but none of the Pompeiian instruments 
hitherto discovered seem to have been used 
for this genus, and though the auloi con- 
tained mechanism which would allow of its 
use, they were arranged in the order shown 
in the examples, when found. 

The varieties of Mode, Colour, Genus, to 
say nothing of the addition or subtraction 
of notes from the octave species, must have 
placed immense resources in the hands of 
musicians unaccustomed to harmony. We 
are wont to look upon their instruments as 
meagre and of small musical value. This is 
true of them from a modern harmonic 
standpoint ; but their meagre compass must 
have been to a large extent compensated for 
by the resources which the very absence of 
harmony placed at the command of the per- 
formers.” 

C. F. Appy WIL.rAms, 


2 Since this article was written I have been kindly 
given an opportunity of examining a hydraulic organ, 
constructed by the Rev. F. W. Galpin. Its scale of 
19 sounds gives the six modes mentioned by Anony- 
mus as those used on this instrument ; and on run- 
ning the fingers rapidly over the keys at random I 
was charmed by the attractive character given to the 
music by the modal arrangement of the notes, 





THE SEXAGESIMAL SYSTEM AND THE CRADLE OF THE ARYANS, 


In his notable paper entitled Die Ur- 
heimath der Indogermanenund das Europdische 
Zahisystem, Berlin, 1890, Johannes Schmidt 
took it for granted that the Indo-Europeans 
originally had a pure decimal system, and 
argued that the many important traces it 
possesses of a sexagesimal system are an 
intrusion from the numerical system of the 


Sumerians of Babylonia, and prove that the 
European branch of the Indo-European race 
early dwelt near enough to the Euphrates 
valley to come under the influence of the 
Sumerians, therefore, in Asia, and that thus 
all Indo-Europeans originated in Asia. 
Schmidt summed the matter up as follows 
(p. 52): ‘Wo diese gegend zu suchen sei, 
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wissen wir nicht. Die einwirkung braucht 
keine unmittelbare gewesen zu sein, da der 
handel die sexagesimal rechnung auch durch 
zwischenliegende linder anderer zunge 
hindurch getragen haben kann. Jedesfalls 
aber ist der schauplatz derselben so lange 
in Asien zu vermuthen, bis unwiderlegliche 
und zwingende beweise fiir Europa beige- 
bracht sein werden.’ This is certainly 
shifting the burden of proof without 
warrant. Schmidt agrees (p. 46), that the 
use of 60 in Chinese is also derived from 
Babylon ; but the distance from Babylon to 
the extreme west end of China is greater 
than that from Babylon to Italy. Hence, 
even if we should grant that the numerical 
system of the Europeans was affected by 
that of the Babylonians, we are by no 
means forced to admit that they lived in 
Asia at the time this happened. And this 
must be the final judgment on that portion 
of Schmidt’s paper that deals with the origin 
of the Indo-Europeans, cf. Hirt, 1.7. i., 
p. 468, Kretschmer, Hinleitung, p. 58. 

So far as my knowledge goes, Schmidt’s is 
the only recent attempt to re-establish Asia 
as the cradle of the Indo-Europeans, and he 
himself insists (p. 54), that all previous 
attempts to prove the Asiatic origin of the 
race were failures. On the other hand, the 
general trend of such evidence as has been 
brought forward of late goes to make it 
very likely that the original seats of the 
Indo-Europeans were in northern Europe, 
or somewhere along a line extending from 
central Europe to middle western Asia 
(Penka, Die Herkunft der Arier, Kretschmer, 
Einleitung, p. 60, Brugmann, Grundriss*, 
i, p. 22). Indeed, one theory (Sweet, 
History of Language) has gone farther and 
made it appear at least plausible, not only 
that the barbarians of the stone age of 
Europe were the ancestors of the Indo- 
Europeans, but that their language was 
adopted: from a conquering population of 
Asiatic invaders. The modern representa- 
tives of these are the Finns, and their 
ancient cousins were the Sumerians. Now, 
the Zyrian Finns, as well as the Europeans, 
have a break in their numerical system 
between 60 and 70 and, like the Europeans, 
form the tens from 70 on in a way different 
from that employed in the earlier tens 
(Schmidt, p. 41, Grimm, Geschichte, p. 256). 
The advocates of the Finnish origin of Ipdo- 
European speech, far from being disturbed 
by Schmidt’s argument, can welcome the 
facts he brings forward and see in them 
another argument in favour of their position. 
For, if the primitive inhabitants of Europe 
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were so thoroughly under the influence of 
their Asiatic conquerors that they gave 
up their native tongue and adopted that of 
their masters, it would be most natural that 
they should also adopt their numerical 
system. That the numerical system of the 
Sumerians was developed after they settled 
in the valley of the Euphrates and was not 
common to them and their kin when they 
still dwelt in their more northerly homes, is 
something that we certainly have no right 
to take for granted. Moreover, it is not at 
all necessary for us to assume (Schmidt, 
p. 48), that the mixture of the decimal and 
the sexagesimal systems which we find in 
the European languages, is due to the graft- 
ing of an Asiatic sexagesimal system upon a 
native Indo-European decimal system. For 
the system of the Sumerians, as well as 
that of the Zyrian Finns, is itself a mix- 
ture of decimal and sexagesimal (Cantor, 
Geschichte, p. 93, etc., Schmidt, p. 47). 

Ignoring all theories as to the original 
numerical system of the Indo-Europeans, 
we must recognise the historical fact that 
when we first meet them they are in possess- 
ion of a mixture of the decimal and the 
sexagesimal systems, and that, the farther 
back we probe, the more we find of the 
sexagesimal element. At an early day the 
decimal element got the upper hand, and 
that, the farther south, the sooner. We 
know that the Germanic languages have 
the most numerous and distinct traces of 
the decimal-sexagesimal system, the shock 
being much used in Germany, and the long 
hundred lingering in England, and being 
the usual hundred in Iceland. In a paper 
entitled Greek and Runic Letters and Num- 
bers, to appear in Zhe American Journal of 
Philology, I have shown that in early 
Teutonic, there were at first no tens above 
the shock, or 60, and that those that the 
Teutons later possessed, developed from the 
long hundred down. The Slavs have the 
kopa, corresponding to the shock of the 
Teutons. The Celts, Romans, and Greeks 
had a break in their numerical systems at 
60 that betrays an earlier condition similar 
to that of the Teutonic system. Professor 
Minton Warren calls my attention to. the 
fact that the Romans also retained distinct 
traces of the long hundred, of which the 
most interesting is the notion that 120 was 
the span of human life. 


1 Tacitus, Dialogus, c. 17: centum ct viginti 
anni... wnius hominis aetas. Censorinus’ quot- 
ation (de d. n. 17) from Varro’s Antiquitates, 
book xviii: wt traderent historici de Romuli urbis 
condendae auguriis ac duodecim vulturiis, guoniam 
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In the paper referred to above, I showed 
that the Greeks originally made a stop at 
600, though we find them early supplied 
with the remaining hundreds. The break 
made by the Indians after 50 (Schmidt, 
pp. 42, 48), is probably a modification of an 
older break after 60; just as the Slavic 
system (as doubtless correctly assumed by 
Schmidt, pp. 41, 52) is a modern levelling 
of an old sexagesimal. system. Still, the 
only certain trace of the sexagesimal 
system among the Indians is the fact that, 
like the Babylonians and Chinese, they 
divided the day into sixty parts (Cantor, 
pp. 91, 92), and used 60 and 600 as indefinite 
large numbers, as we have found the 
Teutons, Latins, etc. using 60 and 600. 
Had the Indo-Europeans received the sexa- 
gesimal element of their numerical system 
from the Sumerians, it would be reasonable 
to expect that we should find this element 
best preserved among those of their de- 
scendants who remained nearest this old and 
powerful centre of civilisation. The facts 
are, however, just the reverse. That is, 
the Teutons, those Indo-Europeans that 
lived farthest from Babylon, preserve best 
the decimal-sexagesimal system. And it is 
just these Teutons whoare, and have always 
been, so far as we know, the nearest neigh- 
bours of the Finns, themselves the possess- 
ors of a decimal-sexagesimal system. 

But, whether they evolved it or adopted it, 
and whether they adopted it from the 
Finns or they and the Finns received it 
alike from distant Babylon, the decimal- 
sexagesimal system is the earliest numerical 
system that we have any right to ascribe to 
the Indo-Europeans. How it arose, and 
how it gradually yielded to a purer decimal 
system, I should explain as follows. The 
most primitive means of counting is based 
on the fingers, or the fingers and _ toes. 
Hence the decimal and the vigesimal 
systems, both common among most races of 
the world in reckoning small and moderately 
large numbers. Before the affairs of ordin- 
ary life demanded the frequent use of 
very large numbers, the observation that 
the year had about 360 days and the division 
of the circle of 360 degrees into six equal 


CXX annos incolumis praeterisset, populum Romanum 
ad MCC perventurum. Here we have 12, 120, and 
1200. For the whole matter see the discussion by 
Gudeman, P. Cornelii Taciti Dialogus de Oratoribus, 
Boston, 1894, p. 186-187. Also Pauly-Wissowa 
under centuria, p. 1961: Centuria est quadrata in 
omnes quattuor partes, ut habeat latera longa pedes 
MMCD, Varro der. r. i., 10, 2; also, da 1 iugerum 
=2 Quadratactus zu je 120 rémische Fuss im Quad- 
rat, etc. 
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arcs, cut off by the application of the radius, 
introduced the sexagesimal system (Cantor, 
p. 92). This was a sort of learned system, 
and at first was doubtless not used or needed 
in the affairs of ordinary life. It naturally 
blended with the decimal system already in 
use for small numbers, and, when the affairs 
of ordinary life were so far developed 
as to require the use of larger numbers, 
this being the only available means of ex- 
pressing them, was naturally resorted to, 
clumsy and inconsistent as it was. 

That the large unit, 60, was broken up 
into 12 x 5, and that the use of 12 is thus 
based on the earlier use of 60, seems im- 
probable to Hirt (/./. i, pp. 468, etc.). Itis 
really very simple and natural. In keeping 
count of things that are being measured— 
for example, bushels of grain that are to be 
stored away, or gallons of wine that are 
being drawn from a cask—the people of 
primitive times doubtless chalked them off 
just as farmers and merchants do to-day. 
That is, they made parallel strokes until 
they had four, and then they crossed them 
with a fifth TH, symbolizing the four fingers 
and the thumb of one hand. It took twelve 
such groups to make a shock. It might be 
asked why they did not make nine strokes, 
and then cross that. For the simple reason 
that |||] can be counted ata glance and |{|]]I[]]] 
is hard to count. Similarly, small objects, 
like coins, were counted by being touched 
and slid aside one by one, first twelve with 
the little finger, then twelve with the ring 
finger, etc. Certainly Hirt has not sue- 
ceeded in disproving Schmidt’s conten- 
tion that 60 arose independently of 12, and 
that we have to deal with a decimal-sexa- 
gesimal system, and not with a decimal-duo- 
decimal system. 

That in this decimal-sexagesimal system 
the decimal element in time got the upper 
hand, was due to the gradual development 
of the need and the use of large numbers in 
business, and in those mathematical calcula- 
tions that had nothing to do with astro- 
nomy or the reckoning of time. In this way, 
that system that had always been the usual one 
in small numbers extended upward, and thus 
crowded out the astronomical system that 
had been imposed upon it. That is, 10 x 10 
took the place of 1012, though it long 
permitted the long hundred and the shock 
to persist in limited use, especially in certain 
conservative trades in which any large unit 
would suffice ; and so, too, 10 x 100 (or 1000) 
displaced 10x 120 (or 1200) but tolerated 
600 some time before it made it yield to 
500. This tallies exactly with what we 
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observe of the relative advance in civil- 
isation among the Indo-European peoples. 
Those that first had need of large numbers, 
early passed the 60-line, and even the 
600-line, while the people of the North, who 
were longest in emerging out of the con- 
dition of primitive life, were also latest in 


crowding out the astronomical elements that 
made inconsistent the essentially decimal 
character of their numerical system. 


GEoRGE Hemp. 


Ann ARBOR, 
April, 1902. 





NOTES. 


DerDAS THR LitriE.—Aristotle, Pol. viii. (v.) 
10, 10=1311b 3. «at % [scil. ewiPeors] ’Awdvrov 
Tod wuixpov bwd A€pda bia Td Kavxhoacba eis Thy 
jAutay avtov. Nothing is known elsewhere of 
’"Auivtas 6 wexpds; and the reference in eis thy 
nAtkiay is entirely obscure. The old Latin transla- 
tion, which regularly translates jAiKla by actas, here 
{and presently at line 18) turns 7Atkla by statura. 
I suggest that the words rod uixpod are out of place, 
and that we should read 4% ’Audyrov brd A€pia rod 
puxpod. Derdas was short of stature, and Amyntas 
offended him by a taunt on the subject. If asked to 
account for the transposition, J should further suggest 
that the words rod uixpod were originally a gloss, 
which has found its way into the text at the wrong 
place. We may accept the usual view that the 
Amyntas mentioned here is the father of Philip, 
and that Derdas is the brother of Eurydike, Amyn- 
tas’ wife (Xen. Hell. V. ii. 38 ‘foll. iii. 1 foll. ; 
Theopompus ap. Ath. x. 486 C). There is no ground 
for holding, with Droysen, Geschichte des Hellenismus, 
[. 78, that Derdas killed Amyntas. Aristotle dis- 
tinctly says that he is dealing with conspiracies both 
successful and unsuccessful ; of uev avnpédnoay, of 
3 éweBovdAedOnoay (1311 b 35). Schiifer is no doubt 
right in holding that it was one and the same 
Amyntas who, with some intermissions, occupied the 
Macedonian throne from B.c. 394 to B.c. 370. 

E. 8. THomMPson. 
~ * 
” 


On CULEX, 93, 94.—‘O gratissima Tempe fontis 
Hamadryadum.’ For the corrupt ‘fontis,’ Mr. 


Housman (dissatisfied with Leo’s ‘ hortus’) has (at 
p. 340 of the current volume of the C.2.) proposed 
‘ frigus’ (7.e., ‘sedes frigida’). I would suggest, (as 
being nearer to the tradition and giving an appro- 
priate sense) ‘saltus’—s (f)=f, a=o, lt=n, u=ti. 
Compare Virg. G., iii. 40, ‘Dryadum siluas saltus- 
que sequamur.’ 
SAMUEL ALLEN. 


An EMENDATION OF TERENTIANUS MAURUS. 
578, 579. Lachm. 


a breuis dum consonanti t propinquae iungitur 
tempori suo tab eadem consona (-nae Jf) partem 
trahet 


Lachmann altered ab to de, which can hardly be 
right, nor can much be said for ea of Keil, still less 
for the violent alteration of Werth de Terentiani 
sermone ct acetate (Teubner 1896), p. 336. 


Temporis uocalis eidem consonae partem trahet. 


Surely Terentianus wrote ads, as Tertullian, or 
whoever was the writer, quoted by Hand Turs. I. 
p. 7, although as a rule abs precedes consonants 
only (Sandys on Cic. Orat. § 158), adv. Mare. iv. 4. 
103 Quos in ewangelio dominus quoque dixit et 
haedos Abs ouihus cerni stantes in parte sinistra ; 
v. 5. 122, Promissa abs alio. 

ROBINSON ELLIS. 
~ om 
* 





REVIEWS. 
CLARK’S ORATIONS OF CICERO. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis Orationes. Vol. vi. : Pro 
Milone, Pro Marcello, Pro Ligario, Pro 
Rege Deiotaro, Philippicae I—XIV. 
Recognovit brevique adnotatione critica 


instruxit ALBERTUS CuRTIS CLARK. 
Oxonii. E typographeo Clarendoniano. 


For obvious reasons Mr. Clark has begun 
his edition of the speeches of Cicero in the 
Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis 
with the sixth and final volume. In editing 


the Miloniana he is on ground which he has 
made his own : but even here he has by no 
means been content with reprinting the ap- 
paratus of his edition of 1895. Of course 
the Turin palimpsest, and the guadriga of 
German MSS. retain their pre-eminence. 
But as the better representatives of the 
class of deteriores he now takes a Berne MS. 
b, the cod. Barberinus B, and an Oxford MS. 
o (which is not the same as Halm’s 
Salisburiensis), of which only the last was 
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regularly used for the editio maior ; so that 
8, the symbol for the commonest readings 
of the deteriores, does not mean quite the 
same as before. The text naturally remains 
for the most part unaltered. In § 36 Mr. 
Clark now deletes civiwm, which he was 
previously content to bracket, a safer course, 
seeing that it is given by all MSS. In § 42 
he rightly adheres to his neat conjecture. 
In § 60 his new conjecture hic seems pre- 
ferable to the alternative suggestion. In 
§ 67 he well prints non, which is much more 
likely to have been corrupted than quod, 
easier as that correction is palaeographically. 
In § 69 proximorum does not call for more 
than the modest doubt which is now ex- 
pressed. In §75 P. Aponio seems certain. 
In § 90 cut mortuo unus is rightly retained. 
I am inclined to think that guae oblivio in 
$99 can be defended, a view which I am 
glad to find Dr. Reid sharing. It might 
have been better to make it quite clear 
what is the reading of H in § 105, ice. 
comprobavit, so that the text given rests on 
a correction. I agree with Dr. Reid that it 
is hard to believe in snaneret in § 77. But 
on the whole one could aot desire a sounder 
text. 

In the Caesarianae, avoiding alike the 
niggardliness of Baiter, and the needless 
lavishness of Halm, Mr. Clark has used 12 
MSS., 7 of which he has himself collated. 
These fall into three clearly marked classes, 
of which the best consists of an Harleian 
(2682, second copy), a Vossian, and an 
Ambrosian. The second class is marked by 
many interpolations ; the third keeps closer 
to the first, but has also many interpolations. 
Perhaps Mr. Clark has gone a little too far 
in rejecting as interpolations words omitted 
in one MS. only: eg. in pro Deiot. § 34 
liberi may well be sound, and only one 
Harleian omits it. At all events it would 
be safer to bracket than to strike out. 
On these speeches Mr. Clark has not many 
suggestions of his own to offer, but tum for 
cum: in Deiot. 29 is good, and in § 35 
aliquid guid is admirably neat. 

For the Philippicae the Vatican MS. re- 
tains the primacy which it has enjoyed since 
Halm, although Mr. Clark justly abstains 
from assigning too much weight to the 
omissions of the first hand. The rest have 
come from a mutilated archetype, and none 
of them show such marked superiority that 
others can be safely neglected. Some of 
these Mr. Clark has collated afresh, notably 
a Vossian MS. at Leyden. The elaborate 
paper which Mr. Clark published in this 
Review (xiv. 402-411) saves a reviewer the 
NO. CXLY. VOL, XVI. 
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pains of selecting the noteworthy new 
readings of this text; but a few may be 
picked out for comment. In i. 35 the 
correction carus for clarus seems certain : 
and is excellently shown to turn the scale 
in favour of iuwcundus as the correction of 
unctus. Excellent too is Mr. Clark’s 
reading in ii. 8: in ii. 55 profecerit is good 
palaeographically and makes good sense. 
In ii. 76 he is fully justified in printing an 
ut tu, and in ii. 91 the defence of the 
reading of D is cogent. In iii. 26 the 
correction Gellius is very happy and can 
hardly be doubted. In v. 6 Mr. Clark’s 
emendation is the simplest and most satis- 
factory as yet suggested ; in $11 it is less 
convincing. § 12 can hardly be regarded 
as satisfactorily healed as yet. Mr. Clark’s 
method of dealing with vi. 10 seems to me 
admirable, and quasi is good in viii. 20. 
The transposition in ix. 16 is an easy and 
attractive one. In x. 5 the correction of 
nam to ne is very neat, and in x. 19 the 
emendation capessendum is irresistible. In 
xi. 38 the reading cuiquam is to be accepted 
with both hands. In xii. 24 the change of 
oderint into occiderint can hardly be 
doubted. In xiii. 19 the clause eoqgue—aut 
seems rightly bracketed. In § 25 deminutus 
is almost certain. Dr. Reid’s brilliant 
dirutus aere rightly finds a place in the text 
in § 26, and $27 is well cured. In § 33 
vt expulsum for in expulsum is excellent. 
In § 34 the corruption is not very simply 
removed; in § 35 Mr. Clark’s correction is 
greatly to be preferred to Madvig’s ; and in 
§ 37 quam seems certainly right. Mr. 
Clark has done well to get rid of Caesarem 
in $41. In $42 sponte adivi is clever, but 
finds its right place in a note rather than in 
the text and perhaps similar caution might 
have been used in $47. In xiv. 13 Dr. 
Reid’s bold excision seems to be the best 
way of dealing with the passage. 

Various possibilities are open to the 
editors of the different volumes of the 
Oxford Seriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca. 
Some from the nature of the case have had 
to be content with sifting materials already 
accessible,and giving a well-weighed revision 
of the current text. Mr. Clark has been 
more fortunate in both respects. He has 
made important additions to our critical 
material, and has also proposed not a few 
emendations, which deserve to find general 
acceptance. His text of these orations is 
not only abreast of the best critical science, 
but in many points it marks a distinct 
advance. 

A. 8S WILKINS. 
EE 
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PHILLIMORE’S PROPERTIUS. 


Sexti Properti Carmina. Recognovit bre- 
vique adnotatione critica instruxit 
Joannes 8S. Puitimore (Scriptorum 
Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis. Clar- 
endon Press. 1901). 


To this text of Propertius, the work of an 
editor who on more than one side was well 
qualified to render service to his author, we 
turned with high expectations. Unhappily 
these have by no means been fulfilled. It 
may at ouce be said that to all intents and 
purposes Prof, Phillimore leaves the text of 
Propertius in the state in which it was 
twenty years ago. We do not in particular 
expect to find in an editor subsequent to 
Bihrens such an exaggerated opinion of the 
merits of N as is enunciated on p. 3 of the 
preface to this edition : wnwm N ceteris uni- 
versis pluris faciendum ; and it is especially 
hard to see how any one can hold such a 
view after studying the brilliant series of 
articles by Prof. Housman in the Journal 
of Philology, vols. xxi., xxii.: particularly 
pp. 149 sqq. of vol. xxi. 

Let us take a few examples of inferior 
readings in this edition due to N. At ii. 
20, 7-8, we derive from N a most improbable 
construction of defluere : 


nec tantum Niobe bis sex ad busta superbe 
sollicito lacrimas defluit a Sipylo. 


At iii. 1, 23 O reads: 
omnia post obitum fingit maiora vetustas. 


N has famae post obitum—vetustae, which 
Prof. Phillimore adopts, with the violent 
change of vetustae to vetustas. The difficulty 
of famae in this reading is great: maiora 
again is felt to be insufficient without some 
such word as omnia: in fact the reading of O 
is decidedly superior. Nor again is N to be 
followed in the unintelligible reading of ii. 
30, 19: 


non tamen immerito! Phrygias nune tre per 
undas eqs. 


for nunc (num) tu dura paras Phrygias, etc., 
the scribe having taken non tamen immerito 
from iii. 19, 27. 

Such a text as that before us can only 
be explained as arising from an undue con- 
servatism, which has replaced the /ues emen- 
datoria of the early part of last century. 
It may be that, in the presence of influences 
hostile to study of the Classics, the students 





of Greek and Latin texts are less inclined 
now than before to emphasize the undoubted 
corruptions which exist therein. In Germany 
there has arisen of late a school of editors 
whose leading principle seems to he to 
construe ‘through a stone wall.’ Among 
the advocates of this principle is Rothstein, 
who is singled out for special praise by 
Prof. Phillimore, as in tradita codicum aue- 
toritate vindicanda felicissimus (Praefatio, p. 
v.). That is the verdict of our critical 
editor on one who in editing Propertius 
declares that ‘iiberhaupt kritische Zwecke 
dieser Ausgabe zuniichst fern liegen,’ and 
one is almost forced to conclude that such 
aims were equally remote from the plan of 
the present edition. Yet to attempt to edit 
Propertius without ‘kritische Zwecke’ is to 
begin with an initial misconception of the 
duties of an editor in the presence of an 
avowedly difficult author and an avowedly 
corrupt tradition. 

But although our editor is such a staunch 
upholder of ‘the MS. tradition,’ there are 
times when even his suspicions are aroused : 
he has exercised his powers of emendation 
in several passages of Propertius, and, if we 
may believe a reviewer in the Athenaeum for 
Aug. 2 last, his success in emending is as 
great as his skill in defending the text, 

Let us examine the corrections by which 
this reputation is said to be earned. 


(1) I, 7, 15-18: 
te quoque si certo puer hic concusserit arcu, 
(quod nolim: nostros te violasse deos /) 
longe castra tibi, longe miser agmina septem 
flebis in aeterno surda iacere situ. 


On v. 16 Prof. Phillimore remarks nondum 
sanatus (versus). His own contribution to 
the healing process is the change in the 
punctuation of the line which once ran 
(quod nolim nostros te violasse deos). In 
the old form the line was a natural paren- 
thesis, instinct with the soft melancholy 
which broods over Propertius’s best work : 
with the altered punctuation it becomes 
jerky and abrupt. ‘If Cupid’s arrow were 
to smite you (I should be sorry: think of 
your having offended mine own deity !),’ 
then etc. The parenthesis is now different 
from anything that we meet elsewhere in 
Propertius: see for example the soothing 
leisureliness of i. 7, 4 (sint modo fata tuts 
mollia carminibus) or i. 20, 2 (id tibi ne 
vacuo defluat ex animo). Moreover, taken 
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closely with nolim the perf. infin. violasse is 
quite in accordance with the idiom by which 
the perf. infin. accompanies verbs of wishing 
(Gildersleeve and Lodge, 280, 2 (b)); with 
Prof. Phillimore’s reading we must trans- 
late ‘ think of your having offended—’: but 
Ponticus has not yet provoked Cupid (cf. 
the futures at vv. 18 sqq.). 

Ov. Fasti iv. 122, a/ nolim victas hoc 
meminisse deas, quoted by Rothstein, is 
modelled in point of cadence on the line in 
Propertius, and is another argument for not 
breaking the verse into two parts. 


(2) IL. 12, 17-18: 


Quid tibi tucundum est 
medullis ? 
Si puer est, animo traice puella tuo. 


siccis habitare 


Here at v. 18 Prof. Phillimore conjectures 
animo (aio) for alio: he also retains puer, 
which is given up as the second word of the 
verse by all modern editors except Biihrens 
and Miiller, As Mr, Housman pointed out 
(Journal ef Philology, vol. xxii. p. 112) si 
pudor est is employed in mild or playful 
remonstrance: cf. Prop. i. 9, 33 quare, si 
pudor est, quam primum errata fatere. Even 
Rothstein is unable to support puer est or 
puella, which is in all probability a corree- 
tion based on puer, in some measure because 
of the seeming metrical irregularity of traice 
as trisyllable. For other cases where mis- 
taken ideas as to scansion have corrupted 
the text cf. 1, 34, 40, iv. 8, 58. 

But what is the meaning of the line as 
Prof. Phillimore gives it? Apparently it is 
‘if there is a youth to be found’ (not one 
who, like the poet, is world-weary and dis- 
illusioned) ‘transfix him, O Maiden, with 
your passion.’ 

It is surely hard to believe in the Latinity 
of animo traice—tuo, And verses 17 sqq. are 
addressed not to Cynthia but to Cupid. 
isto—veneno for example v. 19 is the poison 
of Cupid’s arrows: cf. ii. 13, 1-2. The 
use of puellae in v. 23 instead of twa is also 
in favour of this view. 


a9 F. 
It. 32,5: 
cur autem Herculeum deportant esseda Tibur. 


So Prof, Phillimore for the vulgate cur 
vatem—. N has cur uate. 

Apparently autem means ‘moreover’ in 
this passage. But that is not a possible 
meaning of the word. We should expect 
etiam. 
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IT. 34, 83. 
nec minor his animi est: aut, st minor ore, 
CANHOruUs 
anseris indocto carmine cessit olor. 


Animi est is Prof. Phillimore’s correction 
for animis NDV animi FL. It is to be 
presumed that the sense is ‘nor is he 
(Virgil) less in point of genius in these (the 
bucolies) ; or, if bis verse be inferior, then 
the melodious swan has retired with the 
tuneless strain of a goose.’ There seems to 
be very little point in the addition of ore 
which ought to have a strong emphasis. It 
is much better to maintain the contrast 
between native genius and stateliness of dic- 
tion given by the reading of Housman 

nec minor hic animis, ut sit minor ore, 

canorus 
anseris eqs. 

‘And Virgil, no less inspired here (in his 
bucolies), though his diction is less stately, 
is not like a melodious swan retiring, ete.’ 


III. 17, 17: 
modo purpurea tumeant mihi dolia 
musto. 


dui 


Prof. Phillimore conjectures twmeant for 
numen, numerem, nie, of the MSS. basing 
his emendation on Aetna 271 (267) horrea 
uti saturent, tumeant et dolea musto. Palaeo- 
graphically twmeant is not improbable, and, 
as regards the sense, is an improvement on 
spument of the vulgate. 

Postgate, who independently conjectured 
tumeant (v. Classical Review, xv. p. 409), 
has well shown how the various corruptions 
could arise from his reading cumulem : cf. 
Ov. Tristia III. 10, 72 nee cumulant altos 
(‘On certain Manu- 
scripts of Propertius,’ p. 41): and_ this 
reading I am inclined to prefer. 


iva 47008 
Sin hospes patria metuar regina sub aula. 


patria metuar, is Prof. Phillimore’s correc- 
tion of the MSS. readings patrianne tua F 
pariamne tua N patiare tua DV. He also 
reads sin for the MSS. sie. 

Again there is some doubt as to the mean- 
ing of the proposed reading. Is hospes 
vocative ; or is it nom. tobe taken with regina? 
The latter is presumably the case, as there 
is no comma before or after hospes. The 
sense is then ‘but if I shall be feared a 
stranger queen neath a palace roof in mine 
own land, the betrayal of Rome is dower 
enough.’ Objections to this are (1) sin is 
EE 2 
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out of place, for si minus states the second 
alternative at v. 57 ; (2) Tarpeia could not 
be a hospes regina merely because she was 
the wife of King Tatius who was hospes ; 
(3) the idea of being feared is unnecessarily 
obtruded, and metua is therefore open to 
much the same accusation as pariam. 


IV. 11, 53: 
vel cui, iuratos cum Vesta reposceret ignes, 
exhibuit vivos carbasus alba focos. 


Cui turatos for cuius vasos of the MSS. 
is due to Prof. Phillimore. That cwi is 
necessary has been seen long ago. But 
iuratos is a long way from the indica- 
tions in the MSS. involving as it does a 
change in three letters. vel cui, sacra suos, 
the reading of Bihrens, is distinctly nearer to 
the MSS.: sacra being abbreviated sra we 
should have first vel cui sra swos and then 
by the transposition of one letter vel cuius 
Ta808. 

I have thus gone through the list of 
emendations which are spoken of in the 
Athenaeum as being ‘very happy.’ It will 
be seen that I am not disposed to go so far, 
and still less do 1 admire the emendation of 
IV. 5, 19 sg. which Prof. Phillimore sug- 
gests in the footnote, but with timely 
prudence does not place in the text. 

Though the text of Prof. Phillimore’s edi- 
tion is, as has been said, marked as a rule by 
excessive deference to the authority of N, 
once or twice we find him deserting the 
indications of that manuscript without due 
cause, as at ii. 27, 7, where he adopts the 
reading of O flemus (fletus N fletis G). The 
correction of Prof. Housman, jfles tu, is 
decidedly preferable from the point of view 
of symmetry (cf. tuts, v. 10) and also nearer 
to the ductus litterarum. Again, at iv. 1, 
31 Luceresque Soloni is the reading of N: 
other MSS. have co/oni, which Prof. Philli- 
more adopts. But, not to speak of the im- 
probability of Soloni being an interpolation, 
it has been proved to be the true reading 
by A. Dietrich, Rhein. Mus. 55 (1900), 
p. 201. As early as 1873 R. Ellis defended 
Solont in a review of Paley’s Propertius 
(Academy for February). It may here be 
observed that Prof. Phillimore has made a 
fresh collation of N, which, however, he was 
unable to finish. He has also traced back to 
Beroaldus readings which had been previously 
attributed to German or Italian scholars. 
For these services he deserves our thanks. 

There are a few mistaken ascriptions in 
the critical notes. Thus at ii. 28, 62 the 
punctuation is wrongly ascribed to Postgate 


(v. his critical note). At iii. 11, 5 ventorum 
is due not to 8S. G. Owen but to Postgate 
(Journal of Philology, ix. p. 68), to whom 
also is to be ascribed ossa a at iv. 5, 64 
(Transactions of Cambridge Philological 
Society, vol. i. p. 386). 

In p. 1, line 5 of the Praefatio, Guelferby- 
tanum is apparently a slip for Guelferbytum. 

Our view as to the merits or demerits of 
his edition ultimately depends on how we 
answer these two questions : 

(1) Is it safe to regard any one MS. of an 
author as an infallible guide? 

(2) In the case of Propertius, should N 
be so regarded ¢ 

On both these questions we cannot do 
better than cite the reviewer already re- 
ferred to. 

‘A MS. invested with supreme or rather 
unique authority is apt to prove a hard 
master; and without impugning the _pre- 
eminence which is claimed for N, we think 
that too much respect has been shown [by 
Prof. Phillimore] to its readings on the 
whole. Certainly it makes the poet more 
obscure and incoherent than ever.’ This 
is, so far excellent: but the words that 
follow, perhaps by a later hand, betray the 
loose thinking prevalent on this subject. 
‘At the same time, if the principle is sound, 
as we believe it is, Prof. Phillimore deserves 
credit for having carried it out thoroughly.’ 
The italics are ours. It is wrong to trust 
N: and yet it is right. Probably when 
Prof. Phillimore trusts N, the results are 
happier than when less skilled conjurers try 
their hand. Under his gentle and sooth- 
ing spells N may become quite docile and 
friendly. But the ruder treatment of others 
it resents. 

It is plainly necessary for editor and 
reviewer alike to make up their minds 
whether an author is to be regarded as 
cerrupt, or nonsensical by nature. But 
in the case of Propertius a plot has been 
laid to brand him as corrupt: ‘of late 
years Propertius has been largely re-written 
by various hands: and the new recension 
was threatening to supersede the traditional 
text.’ Thanks to the responsive nature of 
N, alluded to above, this insidious attempt 
on the part of the various hands to repre- 
sent their own handiwork as Propertius has 
been foiled. They may have thought that 
they were basing the new text on a thorough 
examination of the MS. evidence: but no: 
they were re-writing Propertius. 

In conclusion, we think that the book is 
retrograde in tendency; and that it is 
markedly inferior to the text which it has 
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supplanted in Oxford Examinations, viz. 
that of the late Professor Palmer. And as 
we have been unintentionally assisted before 
by the Athenaewm reviewer of this edition 
we have to thank him for another sentence 
in conclusion: ‘If dead poets may be sup- 
posed to interest themselves in the fate of 
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their writings, Propertius we fancy would 
turn over these pages with equal astonish- 
ment and gratitude.’ With half of this last 
statement the present writer is quite able 
to concur. 

J. ARBUTHNOT NAIRN. 


ENGELMANN ON THE MSS. OF STATIUS’ SJLUAEL. 


De Statii Siluarum codicibus. Dissertatio 
inauguralis quam ad summos in philoso- 
phia honores ab amplissimo philosophorum 
ordine Lipsiensi rite impetrandos scripsit 
ARTHURIUS ENGELMANN Arnstadiensis. 
Leipzig. Hirschfeld, 1902. Pp. 144. 


Tue matter no less than the confident tone 
of this Leipzig dissertation will raise a com- 
motion in Germany. Dr. Engelmann (for 
we may assume that he obtained the distine- 
tion at which he aimed) seeks to undermine 
the credit of the recent Teubner text by 
lowering the Madrid Manuscript of the 
Siluae of Statius from its pedestal of lone pre- 
eminence and elevating once more at its side 
Politian’s excerpts from the ‘ancient codex 
of Poggio’ as an equal and indeed superior 
witness to the tradition of the text. 

Dr. Engelmann’s materials are derived 
not from an examination and recollation of 
the copy of the editio princeps preserved in 
the Corsini collection at Rome, into which 
Politian copied these excerpts, but from 
photographs of the same belonging to the 
University of Heidelberg and lent by it 
for the purposes of this inquiry. Dr. Engel- 
mann asserts that the readings extracted 
from the ‘ vetus Poggii,’ may be distinguished 
throughout from the other marginalia of 
Politian by the character of the ink with 
which they were written, a faint diffusive 
fluid which contrasts strongly with the 
thicker and more stable of the other 
annotations. He holds that this difference 
is enough, and was considered enough by 
Politian, to identify the readings given as 
those of the V.C., even if no other definite 
indication is appended. He further claims 
that his statements as to what these lections 
really are should be believed rather than those 
of his predecessors because the characters 
are clearer in the photographs than in the 
Original and because he used all diligence in 
eximining them and in cases of doubt refer- 
red to the well known expert, Prof. Zange- 


meister, for his opinion. The care and 
method observable in Dr. Engelmann’s dis- 
sertation undoubtedly go some way to justify 
his claim. All the same it is to be regretted 
that he did not append to his book a repro- 
duction on a reduced scale of one of the 
Heidelberg photographs which would have 
materially assisted his readers to form a 
judgment of their own upon a question at 
once disputable and intricate. It is not yet 
too late, we may hope, for this to be done. It 
is the more necessary because Herr Voll- 
mer, who has edited the Siluae, studied the 
Heidelberg photographs without making 
Herr Engelmann’s discovery. 

For his complete collation (pp. 112-140) 
of all that appears as marginalia in the 
Corsini copy Dr. Engelmann is entitled to 
the gratitude of évery student of the text, 
and to these for this, if for no other reason, 
his dissertation will be indispensable. The 
value of the conclusions at which he arrives 
in the course of his disquisitions is, however, 
another matter entirely. A lengthy exam- 
ination of these cannot here be undertaken, 
and as already hinted it will doubtless be 
forthcoming elsewhere. I may recur to the 
subject before long in a different connexion. 
In the meantime let the following observa- 
tions sufiice. 

That the Matritensis (M 31), a full colla- 
tion of which was published in this Journal, 
vol. xiii. (a fact of which Dr. Engelmann 
betrays no knowledge), is not the ‘uetus 
codex Poggii,’ should be settled once and for 
all by the fact that according to the express 
testimony of Politian, the ‘uetus’ did not 
contain the line I. 4. 86a, and the Matritensis 
does contain it. If it is not, then, for all 
the good the Corsini copy is for the textual 
criticism of the Siluae, it might be flung 
into the Tiber. This is the view of the 
Teubner editor Herr A. Klotz who, con- 
fident that he knows better in 1900 what 
the ‘uetus codex Poggii’ was than Politian 
did in 1500, declares it to be the Matri- 
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tensis and Politian’s manuscript a copy of 
this, and accordingly banishes the excerpts 
from his critical apparatus (praef. p. Ixxiii.). 
Herr Engelmann retorts by declaring that 
the Matritensis is itself a copy of the ‘ Vetus 
Poggii.’ With this in view he attempts to 
write the history of the text of the Madrid 
MS. by means of an examination of its 
corruptions. In his solution of this strati- 
graphical problem as we may call it, which 
belongs to a class, whose importance in Latin 
textual criticism is, as I have pointed out 
more than once, still very imperfectly appre- 
ciated, he is not what we should call suc- 
cessful. He spends 16 pages in arguing 
from internal indications that the exemplar 
of the Matritensis was a fifteenth century 
MS. and the exemplar of this a ninth century 
one. One of his arguments is that the scribe 
confuses c and ¢, letters not formed alike 
till the thirteenth century; hence the 
exemplar of M was not older than the 
thirteenth ; nor again was it written between 
the thirteenth and the fifteenth century, 
because ‘ Jam duobus fere saeculis (all italics 
are mine) antequam Poggius Florentinus 
Constantia profectus monasteria propinqua 
codices ueterum scriptorum inuestigandi 
causa uisit (¢.e. in 1416) in monasteria quae 
inde a nono usque ad medium fere tertium 
decimum saeculum litteris tam egregie floru- 
erunt ut monachorum industriae permulta 
scriptorum antiquorum opera memoriae 
tradita debeamus, tanta luxuria et pigritia 
inuaserant ut monachi libris describendis non 
iam uacarert et uel artis scribendi plerumque 
imperiti essent,’ while in the sequel some 
particular cases of this ignorance are cited, 
the earliest of which is 1291. Look first at 
the arithmetic. Dr. Engelmann requires a 
full 200 years for his argument; and the 
utmost he can get out of these data is some 
150 years (1416 to 1266) ; so it has to jump 
half a century or so. ‘Then consider the 
ratiocination itself. It assumes that the con- 
ditions of writing were the same all over 
the western world unless indeed Dr. Engel- 
mann can show that the original which 
Poggio had copied was always in the place 
where he found it. One other point only I 
will refer to. If there is one thing certain 
about the exemplar of the Matritensis, it is 
that in its script 7 was of a form which the 
fifteenth century scribe readily mistook for s. 
The proof of this is that in the praefatio to the 
first book he wrote s for 7 wholesale, but soon 
learned better; after that the corruption 
is only sporadic. Now Dr. Engelmann 
uses this confusion to show that the manu- 
script from which the exemplar was copied 
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belonged to the ninth century! But though 
the results of his investigations are fruitless, 
he must be commended for having under- 
taken them. His collections of the MS. 
corruptions will be very useful to future 
inquirers. His errors are partly those of in- 
experience, and he has at least some notion 
of how to set about this sort of task, more 
a good deal than his countryman at Marburg 
who has attempted to estimate the value of 
the ‘ Lusatic codex of Propertius’; nor is 
his failure after all much more conspicuous 
than that of the skilled critics and palaeo- 
graphers who have essayed a_ similar 
problem, though perhaps of greater intricacy, 
in the case of the text of Catullus. 

Dr. Engelmann, as the reader will have 
seen, holds a brief against the Matritensis, 
and therefore cannot be relied on to recognise 
its merits where he should. Thus he admits 
that ‘in matters of orthography the silence 
of Politian cannot be trusted’ (p. 105), 
which means that a schoiar of that time did 
not trouble himself about such minutiae (cf. 
p- 108, ‘neglectis minutiis orthographicis 
nonbullis a Politiano) ; yet on p. 96 he argues 
in favour of the ‘/umeris,’ ‘ humidus,’ 
‘Aumentibus’ of the excerpts against the 
uncorrupted spelling of the Matritensis. A 
more serious matter is his treatment of 
the cruciai passage, in the encomium of 
Rutilius Gallicus i. 4. 83 sqq., which stands 
thus in M: 

Libyci quid mira tributi 

obsequia et missum media de pace tri- 
umphum 

laudem et opes tantas nec qui mandauerat 
ausus 

expectare fuit gaudet Thrasymennus et 
alpes (86a) 

attollam cantu gaudet Thrasymennus et 

alpes (860) 

Cannensesque animae primusque insigne tri- 
butum 
ipse palam laeta poscebat Regulus umbra. 


Here, in spite of what the Teubner editor 
has most justly observed upon the subject 
(praef. p. lxii.), Dr. Engelmann reverts to 
the view that 86a is interpolated. But 
interpolators aim at making a text more 
intelligible to the average mind: they do 
not introduce lines which no commentator 
on Statius even is able to construe. Herr 
Klotz is clearly right then in contending 
that the last half of 86a has been lost 
through a dittography of the last half of 
86). His proposed supplement <sed quid 
tua, Gallice, facta> is, it is true, unsatis- 
factory ; but this is no argument to convict 
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the scribe of M or any one else of fraud. 
What has fallen out is of course irrecover- 
able: but the following restoration gives 
the general sense 


Libyci quid mira tributi 
obsequia et missum media de pace tri- 
umphum 
laudem et opes, guantas nec qui mandauerat 
ausus 
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expectare fuit, <praeclaris impare factis> 
attollam cantu? gaudet e.q.s. 


Herr Engelmann then cannot claim to 
have solved the problem which he has 
attempted: but he has done something to 
clear the way towards its solution. 


J. P. PostaGare. 


BECK’S CUPID AND PSYCHE OF APULEIUS. 


L. Apulet Fabula de Psyche et Cupidine. 
Praefatus atque interpretatus est J. W. 
Beck. Groningae apud J. B. Wolters. 
croroccccit. Pp. xxii, 100. 


Dr. Beck, of Amsterdam, has done a useful 
piece of work in giving us in a convenient 
form an annotated edition of the beautiful 
story of Cupid and Psyche, contained in the 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius, iv. 28—vi. 24. 
Few college students can find time to read 
the Metamorphoses as a whole, but from 
this bock and from the Cena Trimalchionis 
of Petronius, recently edited by Professor 
Waters, they can get some idea of the 
ancient romance and of the colloquial lan- 
guage. 

In his brief preface the editor says that 
he has a double purpose in view: to provide 
the story with adequate illustration, since 
the edition of Hildebrand is now antiquated ; 
and to give his readers some idea of the 
interests and problems of the modern school 
of Latinists, which cover the whole field 
from the earliest to the latest times. 

The prolegomena discuss the origin and 
development of the tale, and of the myth 
of Cupid and Psyche. The conclusion is 
reached, that in spite of the existence of 
similar tales in Africa and in South America, 
the kernel of the story as we have it is of 
Indo-European origin. The source of Apuleius 
is a tale of Hellenic, doubtless Milesian, 
origin, which he has expanded and em- 
bellished with the rhetoric of the African 
School, of which he is our best representative. 
One may get an idea of the process by com- 
paring the fable of the Fox and the Crow as 
told by Phaedrus, i. 13 with the version of 
Apuleius in Flor. iv. 23. 3-4. The repre- 
sentations of Cupid and Psyche in sculpture 
and in painting are then enumerated and 
briefly described. ‘The editor differs from 
some of his predecessors in his conclusion, 


‘in der That giebt es kein einziges antikes 
Kunstwerk, welches auf die Erzihlung des 
Apuleius zuriickgefiihrt kinnte.’ 

The recent edition of the Metamorphoses 
by J. Van der Vliet made it unnecessary to 
provide the text with a critical apparatus. 
Dr. Beck has followed Van der Vliet with 
but few variations: in iv. 31 he reads effict 
with the best MSS., instead of effice, regarding 
the former as a colloquial form; in vi. 9 he 
it led by the context to read erratt, instead 
of trati; and in vi. 11 he accepts Traube’s 
brilliant conjecture gunaecet, where Van der 
Viiet reads aurei cubiculi. There are also 
some slight deviations in orthography. 

In accordance with the programme stated 
in the preface, the commentary discusses in 
a broad general way matters of common 
linguistic interest, as well as the special 
characteristics of Apuleius. Some of the 
longer notes summarize the present state of 
our knowledge on various questions and are 
stimulating to further investigation : such 
are those on gemens ac fremens, iv. 30; 
domuitionemn, iv. 35 ; merendo fluctuat, v. 21 ; 
protinus pergit, v. 27; de fluvio, vi. 12, in 
connection with which the text of the 
Iusiurandum Argentoratense (842 A.D.) is 
given with a version in classical Latin ; 
alioquin, vi. 15. Many remarks are of 
interest to the student of colloquial Latin 
and to the Romance philologist. 

Errors and misprints are few: on p. 45 
instead of iv. 35 we should read iv. 34, and 
on p. 92 snavi should be swavi. The sug- 
gestion on p. 51, that se in Hor. Hpist. ii. 
2.107 has the force of inter se, does not 
seem to be warranted by the sense of the 
passage. 

On the whole the commentary is suggestive 
and stimulating, especially to those who 
have not kept track of the work of the 
Munich school of Latinists. 

J. C. Ro.re. 
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FOWLER’S HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. 


A History of Greek Literature. By Haroip 
Nortu Fow.er. N.Y., 1902. Pp. 501. 
Price $1. 40. 


Tus work, containing some tive hundred 
pages and belonging to the ‘Twentieth 
Century Series,’ is intended for secondary 
schools and colleges, but its use by cultured 
people in general is kept in view. The 
difficulties, or rather the impossibilities, im- 
posed by these conditions, are as nearly over- 
come by the author as seems practicable. 
Though the author lays no claim to origin- 
ality, still his treatment is independent so 
far as the great authors of the classical 
period are concerned. The work covers the 
whole range of Greek literature from the 
beginning to the Byzantine period. It is 
written in an agreeable style with good 
perspective and sound judgment. In the 
general survey, perhaps a clearer conception 
of what is meant by Greek literature would 
have been advantageous. Sometimes ‘ liter- 
ature’ is conceived in its modern sense, 
and works are dismissed, or even ignored, 
as not belonging to literature, while others 
of a like sort receive attention. The line 
is notoriously hard to draw, and perhaps the 


LAMARRE’S HISTORY 


Histoire de la Littérature Latine, depuis la 
Fondation de Rome jusqu’ a la fin du 
gouvernement républicain. Par CLovis 
LAMARRE, docteur és-lettres, etc. Ouvrage 
couronné par |’Académie Francaise. 8vo. 
Tom. J. Pp. xii, 494; Tom. II, p. 640; 
Tom. ITT. p. 598 ; Tom. IV. p. 472. Paris, 
Ch. Delegrave. 30 francs. 


Tuis elaborate history of Latin literature 
under the Republic well deserves the recog- 
nition which it has gained from the French 
Academy. From the literary point of view 
it is excellent ; and for the general reader, 
desiring to get full information on the early 
Roman writers, with a liberal allowance of 
specimens of their style, nothing better 
could be desired. But it cannot be said to 
make any great contributions to our know- 
ledge ; or to be of much importance for the 
student. The scholarship is in some places 





best method would be not to attempt to 
draw it at all, but to include everything 
which has come down to us in writing from 
Hellenic antiquity. This would necessitate 
a chapter on inscriptions; but such a 
chapter is really needed in a work of this 
kind. To cite a single instance of the fault 
referred to, there seems to be no good reason 
why an account of Aristotle’s logic should 
be given while Apollonius of Perga, who left 
us a treatment of Conic Sections by means 
of coordinate axes not inferior to anything 
which Descartes produced, is dismissed with 
the statement that he ‘was a famous 
mathematician and astronomer.’ ‘The 
English illustrations of Greek verses are 
faulty in several respects. Ambrose 
Phillips’s translation of Sappho’s Hymn to 
Apbrodite does not by any means ‘show 
the rhythm of the original.’ No ‘ general 
reader’ ignorant of Greek would make an 
Adonie out of ‘Even though thou wouldst 
not,’ and nobody can make one out of 
‘ Palace golden.’ The Sapphics, too are not 
Sapphic. But to dwell on all inaccuracies, 
real or imaginary, would do injustice to a 
really meritorious work. 


M. W. H. 


OF LATIN LITERATURE. 


of a penultimate or even an antepenultimate 
type. The author, after a lengthy discus- 
sion of the early languages of Italy, comes 
to the conclusion that we must find in 
Oscan the fundamental element of Latin, 
from which it gradually separated itself 
under the influence of Greek ; nothing is 
quoted on the metre of Plautus which has 
been published within the last thirty years : 
on the Ambrosianus of Plautus there is no 
reference to Studemund’s  apograph; 
Publilius Syrus still appears as Publius. 
On the other hand the work is written from a 
first-hand study of the writers, whose works 
are described andanalysed with only too great 
fulness, and illustrated by many and happy 
quotations from modern, especially French 
literature. Dr. Lamarre has rather wisely 
thrown his longer illustrative quotations 
together, into an appendix which forms Vol. 
IV, and includes 192 passages from authors 
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ranging from Ennius to Varro, with a trans- 
lation en face. These translations, like the 
shorter ones interspersed in the text, are 
free and spirited but usually accurate, 
though a point is missed when (I. p. 234) 
‘vidi ego te astante ope barbarica’ is 
translated ‘je t’ai vue dans l’éclat de tes 
richesses,’ and (p. 253) the significant ‘hera’ 
is omitted. He has given himself plenty of 
space. Three hundred and sixty pages are 
assigned to Cicero, exclusive of a hundred 
and sixty taken up with illustrative quota- 
tions ; so that there has been room to give 
a pretty full account of all his works. One 
misses both in the biography and in the 


BARTAL’S GLOSSARY OF 


Glossarium mediae et infimae Latinitatis 
regni Hungariae jussu et auxiliis Acade- 
miae Litterarum Hungaricae. Condidit 
ANTONIUS BartAL, Socius ascriptus Acad- 
emiae Litterarum Hungariae. Lipsiae, in 
Aedibus B. G. Teubneri (Budapestini, 
sumptibus Societatis Franklini), 1901. 
Ato. 


We gladly welcome this elaborate and 
learned work on Mediaeval Latin, published 
by the Franklin Society and the Hungarian 
Academy of Literature at Buda-Pesth (and 
Leipsic, Teubner). 

Every word printed, and briefly but 
adequately explained in Latin and Hun- 
garian, in this substantial volume of xxviii. 
and 724 quarto pages, costing 50 marks, 
occurs in one or more of the Hungarian 
works enumerated on pp. xxi. to xxvili., 
including Latin writers down to the present 
day. 

A good many of the words are already 
recorded in Du Cange’s and Diefenbach’s 
Glossaries, but these the author has marked 
‘Du C’ or ‘ Dief.,’ and sometimes explained 
better and more fully. 

In his preface the author gives many 
illustrations of the character and formation 
of Hungarian Mediaeval Latin words, some 
being derived from classical Latin by means 
of pre- and suffixes, or alterations in the 
spelling, while others are vernacular words 
put into a Latin dress by the same means. 
The author naturally speaks only of the 
‘Latinitas Regni Hungariae,’ but his ex- 
planations are equally applicable to the 
Latinitas Angliae, Franciae, Germaniae, 
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treatment especially of the philosophical 
treatises the critical note. From Dr. 
Lamarre’s easy flowing narrative the reader 
would gather little notion of the storms that 
have raged round the man and bis work. For 
the present writer Mommsen is not so much 
refuted as ignored. In short, to repeat my 
previous impression, Dr. Lamarre is not so 
much the scientific historical student of 
literature, as himself a diligent and agreeable 
littérateur. But what he has seemingly 
aimed at, he has achieved with a good deal 
of success. 
A. S. WILKINS. 


LOW LATIN IN HUNGARY. 


Italiae or Hollandiae, ete., as each country 
formed its Mediaeval Latin in the same way. 

In perusing one or two of the books from 
which the author has made his collection, it 
strikes us that he might have made his 
work still more serviceable by reading his 
sources a little more systematically. For 
instance, we miss sguassus of the Statuta 
Civit, Curzulae, ed. Hanel, p. 60, cap. 132. 
Du Cange records it from another source, 
and its meaning is evidently a shaking, a 
punishment inflicted on a nobleman who had 
injured another married nobleman. But 
Du C. has: ‘dent ei 5 squassus sive botte 
curli vel turture,’ whereas Hanel prints 
‘debeat habere 3 squassus curuli.’ 

We also miss the form bullare (a punish- 
ment) of Stat. Civ. Curz. p. 7 (cap. vi.), 
while the author has only the corrupt bulare 
from a later source. He records pellis 
mardurina, but not pellis marturina from 
Ljub. Mon. Slav. i., cap. 3, nor pellis vulpina 
(ib. i. 2). We do not find the solidus 
romanatus (ib. i. 5), though the author 
records the simple romanatus. He does not 
give nauclerius (ib. i. 14), while havere 
quoted from a.p. 1248 (ib. i. p. 75) already 
occurs in A.D. 1187 (¢b. p. 13). And when 
the author records stolium (a fleet), why not 
stolus (tb. i. p. 13) % 

If space permitted we could refer to more 
omissions, and other particulars which we 
should wish to have found in this Glos- 
sarium. In making this remark, however, 
we do not mean to diminish in any way the 
great merits and value of M. Bartal’s 
Glossarium, which every library with any 
regard for scholarship ought to possess. 
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We conclude this necessarily short notice 
with observing that, under arenda (locatio 
and conductio), an Hungarian author is 
quoted who derives this familiar word from 
the Span. arrendar (to let, farm out), or 
‘better and more probably’ from the 
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Hungarian dron-adés (allotting or farming 
out for money) or from Gron-adé (pretio 
dedit). M. Bartal mentions no other 
etymology of our rent. 

J. H. H. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
SOME RECENT NOTES ON SOPHOCLES’ O£DIPUS TYRANNUS. 


I HAVE no desire to emulate the example 
of my humorous adversary of the early seven- 
ties, but I cannot help remarking that, in 
Prof. Phillimore’s interesting notes on Soph. 
Oed. Tyr., it remains uncertain whether he 
is aware of an edition which is not yet out 
of date. 

On 779-781 it needed no Mr. Whitelaw 
to defend zezpatos, which Peter Elmsley 
found attractive, as | mentioned in 1871; 
nor is 6 tadpos otherwise than Greek. But 
I felt and still feel that the abrupt introduc- 
tion of such a metaphor is unlike Sophocles. 

I have with me here only my first edition 
of 1871. In this I find that my rendering 
of 1276-1280 was 

‘Both pupils rained blood upon his beard, 
nor ceased from pouring the wet drops of 
gore, but from both at once was showered 
the dark red hail.’ 

The same meaning is given in my trans- 
lation (1896) except that démod is ‘all at 
once.’ If I took ovd’ dvieoav otherwise in 
the interim, it may have been because I 
doubted whether pvdwcas was not otiose in 
the passage when so understood. 

My first edition also agrees with Prof. 
Phillimore, if I understand him, on 694-6. 

And I am glad that, on 44, 45, where 


DEAN VINCENT AND 


Mr. Moore Smitn says that ‘the day 
which Dean Vincent honoured by his verses ’ 
to Warren Hastings was December 18, 
1816. But Vincent died on December 21, 
1815. The verses must have been sent, if 
not written, within a week of the author’s 


Prof. Kennedy, following the lead of 
Musgrave and Thomas Young, adopted an 
interpretation which I had the courage to 
ignore (unde illae lacrimae, forgotten by all 
save him for whom they fell) recent editors 
are substantially agreed. I cannot see, 
however, that much is gained by emphasiz- 
ing the fortwitous aspect of gvudopa. When 
once it is realised that the separation of 
wisdom from success,—of evBovdAia from 
evrvxia (whether due to rin, Geds, daiuwv, or 
potpa) was natural and familiar to the Greek 
of the fifth century B.c., xai is fully ac- 
counted for. ‘Asa general rule, Fortune’ 
(or ‘ Heaven’—no matter which) ‘favours 
experienced counsel.’ 

[ still think that in 880 (madara) any 
particular reference is out of place. But 
if such be required, that suggested by 
Musgrave, who is followed by Linwood, is 
more immediately appropriate to the 
action :—‘Thebanis zadawpa est, progres- 
sus quem in indagando Laii percussorem 
fecerant.’ The general use of the singular 
of nouns in pa (pipnua, éeritaypa, erirndevpe) 
is common enough in Plato. 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 


Oct. 15, 1902. 


WARREN HASTINGS. 


death and in 1815, when Hastings entered 
upon, not when he completed, his eighty- 
fourth year. Mr. Smith has been misled 
by the ambiguity of the symbol ‘aet*.’ 
J. SARGEAUNT. 
Oct, 14, 1902. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


TWO GREEK VASE CATALOGUES. 


Catalogue des Vases Peints du Musée National 
d’Athénes. Par M. Coxtenon et L. 
Couve. (Bibliothéque des Ecoles Francaises, 
Fase. 85.) Paris, 1902. 

Catalogues des Vases Peints dela Bibliotheque 
Nationale. Par A. pE Ripper. Premiére 
Partie: Vases Primitives et Vases a 
Figures Noires (11 plates and 50 cuts). 
Paris, 1901. 


THE appearance of new Vase-Catalogues is 
always a satisfaction to the student of 
Classical Archaeology, and we hope it will 
not be long before every one of the princi- 
pal vase-collections has its scientific and 
well-illustrated catalogue. French scholars, 
such as M. Pottier and M. de Ridder, are 
certainly setting an excellent example in 
this respect. 

Of the two volumes before us the former 
appears under somewhat melancholy circum- 
stances. The original catalogue of the vases 
in the Athens Museum, published by M. 
Collignon in 1877, had been rendered sadly 
out of date by the enormous series of new 
discoveries in Greece, with which the vase- 
collection has been enriched since that time, 
and by the incorporation of the valuable 
collections of the Archaeological Society 
(formerly in the Polytechneion) and of the 
Public Instruction Department. These en- 
largements led to the consideration of a 
revised catalogue and the work was under- 
taken by a young student of the French 
School, M. Louis Couve, whose promising 
career was cut short in October 1900 at the 
age of thirty-one. His labours on the vases, 
to which he had devoted eight or nine years, 
were then nearly completed, and to his pre- 
decessor, M. Collignon, was entrusted the 
task of revising the work and seeing it 
through the press. 

The present volume includes all the 
pottery now collected under the roof of the 
National Museum with the exception of 
that in the Mycenaean Room, and the Acro- 
polis fragments, the work of cataloguing 
which is in other hands. M. Collignon’s 
Catalogue included 821 vases ; the present 
one, in some 660 pages, describes no less 
than 1988. Moreover, we are promised a 
supplement which shall contain an index 
and plates of vase-forms. One is however 
tempted to ask why the index could not 


have been completed in time to combine with 
the original volume, to say nothing of the 
plates of shapes which can hardly have 
been delayed by considerations of time or 
expense. And this leads us to what at the 
present time must be regarded as a very 
serious defect in any catalogue of archaeo- 
logical objects, the entire absence of illus- 
trations. We do not demand the elaborate 
reproduction of the most remarkable vases 
—this in most cases has been done elsewhere 
—but M. Pottier’s Atlas of the Louvre 
vases has shown what excellent results for 
the student’s purpose can now be obtained 
by photography, even where, as in the lus- 
trous vases, it had previously failed ; and 
it is a mere truism to say that a few illus- 
trations are worth pages of description. 
The Athens collection is too important, and 
contains too many unique and rare varieties, 
to excuse the total omission. 

In the classification of the early fabrics— 
admittedly a difficult matter—there are a 
few small points in which this catalogue 
proves disappointing. There is no attempt 
at a classification of the Cyprus specimens 
(p. 8, Nos. 34 ff.), and No. 35, an example 
of the ‘Graeco-Phoenician’ period takes 
precedence of No. 36, a ‘ white-slip’ bowl 
from a Bronze Age tomb! Under No. 37 
the reference to Ohnefalsch-Richter’s Kypros 
appears to be incorrect; the vase there 
given is in the British Museum. The 
Mycenaean pottery (in which only Attica is 
represented) is curiously lumped with the 
Cypriote and Island fabrics as ‘style primi- 
tif’; primitive it may be, but to be unable 
to differentiate it from the pottery of the 
preceding age is to revert to the state of 
knowledge of the ’sixties. We have also 
been somewhat puzzled to disentangle the 
class of vases usually known as ‘ proto-Attic,’ 
which are variously distributed under ‘ Style 
Géométrique’ and ‘Ancien Style Lonien et 
Corinthien.’ Still worse is the fate of the 
Proto-Corinthian pottery which is jumbled 
up with Phaleron and Boeotian Geometrical 
wares ; but most astonishing of all is the 
combining of ‘ Ionian and Corinthian style’ 
under one heading. If the studies of 
Pottier, Boehlau, Duemmler and_ other 
scholars have had any definite result, surely 
it is the establishment of a distinct Ionic 
school of vase- painting, developed on entirely 
different lines from those of Athens and 
Corinth. M. Couve’s published writings 
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showed him to be so well acquainted with 
early vase-fabrics and their respective 
characteristics that we fail to account for 
this haziness and confusion displayed in his 
Catalogue. 

Apart from these blemishes the descrip- 
tions are terse and clear, the technical 
details adequately indicated, and the biblio- 
graphies full and correct ; but on the whole 
tie volume is a great disappointment. 

M. de Ridder’s description of the vases in 
the National Library at Paris presents 
several remarkable contrasts to the pre- 
ceding volume both in contents and appear- 
ance. The history of the collection seems 
to have stopped short about the year 1870; 
consequently there is an entire absence of 
many early fabries which have since become 
familiar. On the other hand a modern 
system of classification, so far as it has 
been possible, has been very carefully 
observed. In the matter of illustrations 
M. Pottier’s excellent example has been fol- 
lowed, and eleven photographic plates pro- 
vide admirable reproductions of nearly fifty 
vases out of 356; these are supplemented 
by fifty text-illustrations. The chief glory 


of the collection indeed, the Arkesilas cup 
(No. 189), does not reappear, but this is 
hardly a matter for complaint, seeing that it 


was adequately reproduced in the companion 
Album, recently published by Milliet and 
Giraudon. If the volume has any fault, it 
is its unwieldy size, which, as long as it 
remains unbound, renders a rapid falling to 
pieces inevitable. 

The present volume extends down to the 
end of the black-figured style; the second 
will contain, besides the description of the 
later vases, the necessary indices and a 
history of the collection. 

H. B. Watters. 


WISSOWA ON ROMAN RELIGION. 


und Kultus der Rimer von Dr. 
Miinchen, 1902: Beck. 


Religion 
GrorGe Wissowa. 
Pp. xii. 534. 


Proressor Wissowa has made the study of 
Roman religion so peculiarly his own that 
the work, which is now under review, may 
be regarded as the last word upon the 
subject for the present. He has gathered 
the most important materials, and taken 
account of most of the leading investigations 
and has treated each succeeding topic with 
a masterly fulness He begins with a lucid 
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sketch of the history of Roman religion. 
Upon the most primitive stage there break 
in usages and changes derived from the 
peoples with whom one after another Rome 
came in touch, the Etruscans, the Greeks, 
the eastern nations. This section ends with 
the worship of the emperors, and the victory 
of the Christian faith. Next, Prof. Wissowa 
takes ‘the gods of the Roman state religion.’ 
The third and last section of the work deals 
with ‘the forms of divine worship.’ In 
arrangement, therefore, Dr. Wissowa follows 
to some extent the corresponding volume of 
Marquardt. And there is also a close like- 
ness of method. The material native to 
Rome is carefully gathered and sifted, but the 
author, of set purpose, leaves untouched the 
comparisons which are furnished by folklore 
and anthropology, and thus throws down a 
challenge to the school of Mannhardt and 
Frazer. ‘The mode of treatment of the so- 
called comparative mythology,’ he says, ‘ has 
confused the subject rather than helped it’ 
(p. 12). Hence he passes over in silence many 
of the books which have most influenced 
Englishstudents. Heloses less than we might 
have expected. The historian who follows 
the order of time, and keeps close to his 
authorities, can almost bid defiance to specu- 
lation about his facts. And so, whatever 
ideas we may have about the interpretation 
of Roman usages, we can avail ourselves 
with advantage:of a work so comprehensive 
accurate and cautious. 

Yet he has lost something by his refusal 
to advance beyond the method of Marquardt. 
The theory of evolution is not so colourless 
as some would have it, and does not mean 
simply that each successive stage of develop- 
ment is conditioned by the preceding stage. 
This much at least was known before 
Darwin and Spencer, and it is at this point, 
[ venture to say, Professor Wissowa makes 
a halt. He does not allow for the orderly 
sequence of changes, by which what is primi- 
tive and undeveloped leads up to that which 
is more developed, and so he makes the 
mistake sometimes of reading into primitive 
thought and usage ideas which belong only 
to a later stage. I will try to show this 
with reference to several leading topics. 

Religion on its intellectual side, advances 
from ideas which are attached to visible 
objects—things, animals, human beings and 
the actions of all these—to ideas which are 
no longer ‘implicate’ as the psychologists 
would say, but spiritual and free. Hence 
fetishism in which chance objects are 
regarded as the abodes of divine influences, 
comes in early times before men apprehend 
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clearly the abstract idea of a god or gods. 
The stone was sacred before it was attributed 
to this or that deity; note the striking 
phrase vivum saxum. Hence it seems that 
Prof. Wissowa inverts the order of facts 
when he speaks of ‘Terminus’ as a sur- 
name which first denoted a part of Jupiter’s 
power, and then was separated from him as 
an individual deity (p. 46). I am afraid 
that we have here an error which vitiates 
much of the speculation upon which even 
Prof. Wissowa ventures at times. He says 
(p. 318) that ‘the presupposition for the 
whole worship of the gods is the feeling of 
dependence upon the divine power and pro- 
vidence’ (religio). Now this is perfectly 
true for the later stages of Roman religion, 
but it does not give us the proper starting 
point for the explanation of what is primi- 
tive. The methods of Roman law may 
properly afford us guidance. ‘All law,’ 
says Gaius, ‘pertains either to persons or 
to things or to actions.’ And this last term 
referred originally to visible acts, the touch- 
ing of a balance, the taking of a clod of 
earth and so on. Hence the proper name 
for Roman religion in its own tongue is not 
religio, but sacra. We ought to start, there- 
fore, from the notion of holy objects, i.e., 
persons, things, actions ; and, by so 
doing, to determine the primitive idea of 
holiness. Robertson Smith in the Meligion 
of the Semites has laid down the lines upon 
which such an inquiry is to be conducted. 
At Rome the notion of magic is closely con- 
nected with the notion of holiness, it is the 
magical act, no less than the sacred person 
or sacred thing, upon which stress is laid, as 
for example in the /egis actio. Unless, then, 
we start with a correct idea of what is meant 
by sacra, we run the risk of misunderstand- 
ing the term sacrificium. Hence while it is 
true that human sacrifice was not practised 
at Rome in the sense of communion with a 
deity, it is a serious mistake to deny it 
altogether (p. 31). Roman religion, in its 
earlier forms, remains at the magical view 
of sacrifice, as for example in the fordicidia 
and the sacrifice of the October Horse, and 
human sacrifices of this type certainly took 
place. But there are traces of a more 
developed view still. I have tried to show 
elsewhere (Worship of the Romans, 255 ff.) 
that the mode of capital punishment can 
sometimes be traced to human sacrifice, and 
conversely, the modes of capital punishment 
may help us to infer the forms of sacrifice. 
The gallows of to-day is doubtless descended 
from the tree in which Odin sacrificed him- 
self. Is there anything like this at Rome? 
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It would seem so. The Vestal Virgins 
were punished for unchastity by being 
buried alive It is instructive to compare 
this with the se/f-sacrifice of Curtius, which 
was all the more a sacrifice for being 
voluntary. Hence it seems unnecessary to 
isolate the sacrifice of the Gauls (who were 
buried alive in the forum) as foreign to the 
spirit of Roman worship (p. 355). If it is 
dangerous toargue from laterideas in explain- 
ing early institutions, it is also dangerous 
to argue from later institutions. Prof. 
Wissowa, I venture to suggest, lays too 
much stress upon Roman religion as a 
state religion, and imputes to early Rome 
that centralisation of which the empire was 
the first effective expression. Just as 
Jupiter is declared to include the powers 
which he delegates to Terminus, so, we are 
told (p. 411), ‘the community delegated to 
a particular clan the exercise of the religious 
duties which fell within the province of a 
particular worship.’ The contrary seems 
more probable. It was the clan rather 
than the community which was the first 
repository of those clan worships which we 
can trace at Rome. 

Now it is quite possible to reject this or 
that explanation of particular usages which 
is furnished by the comparative method, but 
taken in mass these explanations throw so 


much light upon the history of religion, 
that they strengthen each other, and confirm 


the validity of the method. If it were 
possible to state the bare fact and to leave 
it, the student of Roman religion would find 
in the pages of the Leligion und Kultus der 
Romer all that is important. But it is not 
possible. Prof. Wissowa, as we have seen, 
cannot keep clear of theories of interpreta- 
tion, and his theories need considerable 
qualifications. So much for the general 
scheme of his work. 

When we pass on to a detailed consider 
ation, there can be nothing but praise for 
the elaborate and careful scholarship which 
is entirely worthy of Prof. Wissowa’s 
reputation. In a book containing thousands 
of references there are not more than one or 
two errors or misprints. At least, if there 
are, a close reading has failed to disclose 
them to me. 

One of the most interesting parts of the 
work is that which deals with the spread 
of foreign influences within the sphere 
of Roman religion. I am not sure that 
Dr. Wissowa allows quite enough to the 
Phoenician and Carthaginian influences 
which came indirectly by way of Etruria. 
In Semitic religion Baal and Astarte and 
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their son are the chief deities worshipped. 
They had fewer competitors for popular 
favour and so were more impressive to the 
foreigner than the gods who severally made 
up the larger pantheon of Greece or of Rome. 
Just as the Babylonian supremacy in 
Palestine left traces in primitive Hebrew 
religion, so a similar local supremacy of an 
Ktruscan family may very well explain the 
curious analogies which can be traced at 
Rome between the worship of Hercules and 
the Semitic.worship of Baal and his son. 
Caere furnishes the point of contact. But 
this question has not yet been thoroughly 
investigated. The dedication of a temple to 
the goddess of Eryx in 217 B.c. looks like an 
attempt to entice the Semitic deity over to 
the side of Rome, and is almost certainly a 
case of evocatio ; the invitation of a god ‘ to 
leave a previous abode and assume the new 
one assured to him in Rome’ (p. 39). 

I know that some people are very sceptical 
about these suggestions of foreign influences, 
and especially when we are dealing with the 
beginnings of Roman history. It is time to 
ask, however, whether this scepticism has 
not been carried too far. Recent discoveries 
have thrown back the beginnings of 
{uropean international politics to an era 
which preceded the foundation of Rome by 
at least a millennium. And the speculations 
which delighted older schools of historians 
are being revived in the light of ascertained 
facts. Perhaps it is impossible to speak 
with certainty about Semitic religion as a 
factor in the early history of Roman belief. 
But when we come to a later date the case 
is altered. For instance, the influence of 
Egyptian religion can be studied from both 
sides. And those who are interested in 
such matters, may find the reports of 
Apuleius about the worship of Isis confirmed 
in nearly every detail by the Egyptian 
texts. Dr. Wissowa’s section, ‘Isis und 
die Gitter Aegyptens’ (pp. 292-299) may be 
illustrated by one or two references. Un- 
fortunately Lafaye’s //istoire du culte des 
divinités d’ Alexandrie, on which Dr. Wissowa 
appears to have relied, is very inadequate, 
as the author deals almost exclusively with 
Greek and Roman sources, and says next to 
nothing about the abundant Egyptian 
material ; material which has recently been 
made accessible in the works of Erman and 
Wiedemann. Dr. Wissowa has been led 
into mistake when he says (p. 298): ‘a 
profeta seems to have stood at the head of 
the numerous priesthood, who is probably 
identical with the high-priest mentioned 
repeatedly by Apuleius ; another priest of 





high rank was the grammateus.’ Profeta is 
the translation of the Egyptian term for the 


. ordinary priest hen-neter ‘servant of God,’ 


and is therefore not the high priest 
(Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians, p. 9). Grammateus, again, trans- 
lates the phrase kher-heb reciter-priest. The 
organisation of the Egyptian priesthood 
differed in different temples, and there was 
no settled hierarchy. Profeta and gram- 
mateus, then, are the usual terms. The 
‘strict selection of animals for sacrifice’ 
(p. 297 n) had not so much a ritual signifi- 
cance aS an economic one. Sheep are 
rarely mentioned in Egyptian texts. Oxen and 
geese were reared almost exclusively, and so 
were usually the victims for sacrifice (cf. Book 
of the Dead, Budge’s ed. rubric to ¢. 125). The 
instructions about washing and abstinence, 
which are given to the convert in Apuleius’s 
Metamorphoses, find a very close parallel in 
another rubric (op. cit. c. 63). The mysteries 
of Isis and those of Osiris were practically 
one and the same, and there is little doubt 
that the Roman proselyte looked beyond the 
grave to a resurrection and union with 
Osiris, like the Cornelius, part of whose 
sarcophagus is now in the British Museum 
(6950). This, I take it, is the meaning of 
the allusions which Dr. Wissowa quotes 
(p. 298). 
FRANK GRANGER. 


Revue numismatique. Part 2, 1902. 


Blanchet. ‘ Recherches sur les monnaies celtiques 
de l’Europe centrale.’—Tacchella. ‘ Numismatique 
de Philippopolis.—Mowat, ‘Les essais monétaires 
de répétition et la division du travail.’ Gives a 
useful descriptive list of Roman coins, Republican 
and Imperial, on which an obverse or reverse type 
is twice repeated on the same coin. We find bronze 
coins of Nero, Trajan, Antoninus Pius, &c., with 
the head of the Emperor on the reverse as well as on 
the obverse, and the reverse of a denarius of the 
Appuleia gens appears both as the ‘obverse’ and 
the ‘reverse ’of the coin. But though the type is 
repeated, the legend on obv. and rev. is not always 
the same ; thus, we find such discrepancies as Obv. 
bust of Traian cos v. ev. Same bust cos vi. 
Nor are even the two heads always identical in 
detail. Mowat’s explanation (which is hardly suffi- 
ciently developed) appears to be that these excep- 
tional pieces were not intended for circulation, but 
were models or proof-impressions used at the Mint 
for the guidance and instruction of engravers who 
had to copy the heads and prepare the inscriptions. 
—Maurice. ‘L'atelier monétaire de Carthage pen- 
dant la période Constantinienne.’—H¢ron de Ville- 
fosse. ‘Le grandautel de Pergame sur un médaillon 
de bronze trouvé en France.’ The paper read before 
the Academy of Inscriptions (see the Comptes Rendus, 
1901, p. 823). The coin is a large medallion of 
Sept. Severus and Domna, of which a specimen was 
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published in Brit. Mus. Cat., Mysia, pl. xxx. 7. It 
shows an altar raised on steps, a colonnade and, in 
front, two bulls on pedestals. The identification 
with the Great Altar, though not without some diffi- 
culties, seems very probable.—Rouvier. ‘Les rois 
Phéniciens de Sidon d’aprés leurs monnaies sous la 
dynastie des Achéménides’ (5th and 4th centuries 
B.C.).—Reviews. Macdonald’s ‘ Greek coins in the 
Hunterian Collection,’ Vol. ii. 

Numismatic Chronicle. Part 2, 1902. 

Sir H. Howorth. ‘A note on some coins generally 
attributed to Mazaios the satrap of Cilicia and 
Syria.’ The coins are described in Brit. Mus. Cat., 
Lycaonia, &c., under Tarsus, Nos. 65—75, and are 
assigued by Ar. Hill to the time of Mazaios. They 
are uninscribed (other coins of Mazaios have Aramaic 
inscriptions) and Howorth is of opinion that they 
were struck, not by Mazaios but by the Greek 
governors of Cilicia appointed by Alexander and his 
successors.—Sir John Evans. ‘‘I'‘he burning of bonds 
under Hadrian.’ A brief description of the well- 
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Revue de Philologie. Vol. 26,3. 1902. 


Kédpov mediov, B. Keil. On two Bithynian in- 
scriptions referring to the battle of Corupedion. 
La ‘Nenia,’ H. de la Ville de Mirmont. An his- 
torical account of the Nenia in Roman classical and 
later literature. Les marpéBovan dans Vépigraphie 
grecque et la littérature talmudique, 1. Lévy. Main- 
tains that marpéBovAa had no connexion with the 
Roman patroni. ‘The office of marpdéBovdAos arose 
spontaneously from circumstances common to the 
two halves of the empire. Ad Rev. de Phil. 26, 
pp. 224 sqq., F. Hiller von Gaertringen. Produces 
an inser. of the third century A.D. on watpdéBovaAat, 
overlooked by Cumont. ‘AméroAuos = audax non 
inaudax, C. E. Ruelle. Ubi ferrum nascitur, F. Cu- 
mont. On the meaning of this phrase in a dedica- 
tion to Jupiter Dolichenos. Lu conjonction cum. 
Nouvelles remarques, F. Gatliet. A reply to Lebreton 
in the last no. Maintains that in classical Latin the 
temporal sense remains confined to the indic. Un 
nouveau document relatif a la confédération des Cy- 
clades, J. Delamarre. On an inscr. discovered in 
1860 at Heraclea, a small island between Naxos and 
Amorgos, and now at Amorgos. L’injlwence macé- 
donienne dans les Cyctades du Illine siécle avant J.C., 
J. Delamarre. Evidences of this influence as seen 
in various inscriptions. 


Neue Jahrbiucher fur das Klassische Alter- 
tum, etc. Vol. 9,3. 1902. 


F. Leo, Zur newesten Bewegung in der griechischen 
Metrik. The objections to the latest metrical theories 
(see the works of Masqueray and Gleditsch) are too 
little considered by the founders of theories. These 
objections must be removed by historical rather than 
by scientific methods. E. Lammert, Die Entwickelung 
der rémischen Taktik. Deals with the disappearance 
of the division of the army by classes, and shows 
the development of the arrangement (1) by maniples, 
(2) by cohorts. R. Helm, Lucian wnd die Philosophen- 
schulen. Deals with the relation of Lucian to the 
various philosophical schools, and his derision of 
their learning. E. Ziebarth, Cyriacus von Ancona 
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known sestertii of Hadrian with the inscription 
Reliqua vetera HS. novies mill. abolita. Reference 
is made to the sculptured Plutei in the Roman 
Forum with the representation of the burning (in 
the Forum Romanum) of the registers, apparently 
in the reign of Trajan. The burning of the bonds 
under Hadrian took place, according to Spartian, in 
the Forum Trajanum.—J. Maurice. ‘ Classification 
chronologique des émissions monétaires de |’atelier 
d’Alexandrie pendant la période Constantinienne ’— 
Miscellanea. Th. Reinach corrects a statement in 
his paper (Num. Chron., 1902) ‘On some Pontie 
Eras.’ The Era of Sebastopolis-Heracleopolis has 
its starting-point in Oct., 3 B.c., not, as previously 
stated, Oct., 2 p.c.—Havertield describes three 
hoards of Roman coins, (i) Third brass. Valerian— 
Aurelian. Found near Birling Gap, Sussex, 1879. 
(ii) About 4,000 small brass, Gallienus—Constans. 
Found near Easton, Norfolk, 1851. (iii) 20 denarii, 
Tiberius—Faustina, jun., found in an urn in 1895, 
near Caistor, Norfolk. 
WarWICK WrorH. 


PERIODICALS. 


als Begriinder der Inschriftenforschung. On the life 
and work of Ciriaco Pizzecolli of Ancona, who, 
after the early beginnings of the anonymous Ein- 
sidlensis and the Sylloge Signoriliana founded by 
Rienzi, began to collect the evidence over the whole 
field of antiquity. J. Ilberg, Die Biichse der Pan- 
dora. 

Part 4. A. Bauer, Veue Biicher zur griechischen 
Geschichte. (1) On K. Meyer's Geschichte des Alter- 
tums, vol. 3. Does not agree with Ullrich’s hypo- 
thesis of the Archidamian War as an independent 
work of Thucydides. (2) On K. Breysig’s Kultur- 
geschichte der Neuzeit. M. Pokrowskij, Beitrdge 
zur Charakteristik Ovids (transl. from the Russian by 
E. Berneker). Seeks to show Ovid’s slavish imita- 
tion of his Alexandrian models. Ovid’s treatment 
of the Lucretia episode contrasted with Livy’s. 
R. Helm, Lucian und die Philosophenschulen (con- 
tinued). Lucian treats the Epicureans with gcod- 
will while he throws contempt on the Stoics. 

Part 5. B, Delbriick, Die Grundbegriffe der Kasus 
und Modi, With reference to Morris’ Principles and 
Methods in Latin Syntax. The spoken language has 
not the least consciousness of a ground-meaning of 
the cases. The investigation must proceed upwards 
and downwards from the Indo-Germanic types. The 
ground-notion of the subjunctive is will. A. Bauer, 
Neue Biicher zur griechischen Geschichte (coneluded). 
Criticizes Poéhlmann’s Geschichte des antiken Kom- 
munismus und Sorialismus I., Guiraud’s La main 
@Voauvre dans Vancienne Gréce, Francotte’s L’industrie 
dans la Gréce ancienne, Delbriick’s Geschichte der 
Kriegskunst I., and some essays from Lehmann’s 
Beitrdge zur alten Geschichte. R. Helm, Lucian und 
die Philosophenschulen (concluded). L. agrees most 
of all with the Cynics, just because they are in the 
least degree philosophers. L. Deubner, Juturna 
und die Ausgrabungen auf dem rémischen Forwm. 
O. Seeck, Der Hildesheimer Silberfund, It is quite 
probable that this silver treasure belonged to the 
booty in the fight with Varus, that previously one 
of the chief Roman officers was its possessor, and 
that it afterwards came into the hands of one of the 
Jeaders of the Cherusci. 
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432 THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Mnemosyne. Vol. 30, 3. 1902. 

J. van Leeuwen, Quis furor? A reply to Roemer’s 
Studien zw Aristophanes, who there attacks Van L. 
H. v. H., Aristoph. Ey. 504 sqq. 8S. A. Naber, 
Observationes criticae ad Dionysii Halicarnassensis 
Antiquitates Romanas. Critical notes. J. J. H., 
Plut. Solon. 10. K. G. P. Schwartz, Plut. Lye. 27. 
J. Viirtheim, De Amazonibus. The native country 
of the Amazons is not to be sought in the East or in 
Scythia, but in Greece itself. K. Kuiper, De Metre 
Magna Pergamenorum. Originally it was the 
Idaean not the Pessinuntian Mother that came from 
Pergamus. About B.c. 102 came the worship of the 
Pessinuntian Mother (sce Plut. Mar. 17). J. J. HL, 
Ad Plutarchum. On Rom. 29 and Public. 22. H. 
van Herwerden, Ad Alciphronis epistulas. Critical 
notes. J. J. H., Ad Plutarchum. On Coriol. 32 
and 38, J. C. Naber, Vbservatiuneulae de iwre 
Romano. Ad formulam actionis arbitrariae. Quid 
sit in rem actio. J. v. L., Ad Thucyd. vii. 56. 
Suggests éxe? éx) modu for érerta wodd. J. J. Hart- 
man, Zacitea. On various passages. M. L. Earle, 
Ad Horat, Serm. i. 1. 15 sqq. J. van Leeuwen, Ad 
Aristophanis Plutum. Critical notes. 

Part 4. K. G. P. Schwartz, Ad Lwcianwm. 
Critical notes. H. J. Polak, Paralipomena Lysiaca. 
Critical notes. J.J. H., Ad Plutarchum. On Lye. 
27 and Num. 1. J. J. Hartman, Tacitea. On 
various passages, te A L., Horapoll. i. 55. P. H. 
Damsté, Ad Catulli carmen 49. Catullus was, and 
boasted that he was, one of the Cantores Euphorionis. 
The date of the poem is probably end of 63 or begin- 
ning of 62. J. van Leeuwen, Ad Aristophanis 
Plutum. Critical notes. 8S. A. Naber, Ruhnkenii 
unor, 


Wochenschrift fir Klassische Philologie. 
1902. 

25 June. Prosopographia Attica, ed. J. Kirchner. 
I. (H. Winther), favourable. J. Strzygowski, Der 
Bilderkreis des griechischen Physiologus (G. Thiele), 
very favourable. 

2 July. W. Nestle, Untersuchungen iiber die 
philosoph ischen Quellen des Euripides (W. Gemoll). 
A worthy completion to the author’s Euripides, der 
Dichter der gricch. Aufklérung. G. Woerpel, 
Quaestiones de Lysiae oratione brép tod &duvarov (EK. 
Rosenberg). K. P. R. Neville, The case construction 
after the comparative in Latin (Fr. Fiigner), favour- 
able. Jncerti ser ptoris byzantini saec. X. liber de re 
militari, ree. R. Vari (F. Hirsch), favourable. 

9 July. W. Ridgeway, The carly age of Grecee, I. 
(O. Schrader), ‘Though we may not agree with the 
conclusions, no one can lay down the book without 


receiving great advantage.’ E. Steinmeyer, Beitrage 


zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Clm. 18140 (G. Pfeil- 
schifter), ‘A valuable piece of work.’ 

16 July. A. Baumgartner, Geschichte der Welt- 
litteratur. II. 3 und 4. Aufl. (A. L. Feder), very 
favourable. J. Sitzler, Lin dsthetischer Kommentar 
zu Homers Odyssee (G. Vogrinz), favourable on the 
whole. L. Bloch, Alkestisstudien (H. Morsch), 
favourable. 

23 July. A. Mayr, Die vorgeschichtlichen Denk- 
miiler von Malta and Die altchristlichen Begrdbnis- 
stdtten auf Malta (F. v. Duhn), very favourable. 
A. Gercke, Abriss der griechischen Lautlehre (Bartho- 
lomae), unfavourable. Cicero’s Rede fiir Plancius, 
herausg. von H. Nohl (W. Hirschfelder), favourable. 
C. Diehl, Justinien et la civilisation Byzantine au 
Vie. siecle (C, Benjamin), very favourable. 

6 Aug. E. Bethe, Homer und die Heldensage 
(Hoerenz), favourable. K. Biirger, Studien zur 
Geschichte des griechischen Romans. 1. Der Lukios- 
roman (P, Schulze). favourable. T. R. Glover, Life 
and letters in the fowrth century (J. Tolkiehn), 
favourable. 

13 Aug. Studies in honour of Basil L. Gildersleeve. 
Contains 44 philological contributions. K. Praechter, 
Hierokles der Stoiker (A. Bonhoffer), very favourable. 
Der Hil/lesheimer Silberfund herausg. von E. Pernice 
upd Fr. Winter (G. Korte), O. Bardenhewer, 
Geschichte der altkirchlichen Litteratur. i: (J. 
Driiseke). From the time of the Apostles to the end 
of the second century. ‘Greatly furthers our know- 
ledge.’ 

27 Aug. Lysiae orationes, rec. Th. Thalheim. 1. 
Ed. maior, 2. Ed. minor (EK. Althaus), favourable. 
F. Skutsch, dus Vergils Friihzeit (G. Eskuche), un- 
favourable. H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Principaux 
auteurs de Vantiqu ité & consulter depuis les te mps les 
plus anciens jusgwau regne de Théodose I, =Cours de 
littérature ceitigne XII (A. Holder), favourable. 
Symbolae in honorem L. Cwiklinski (Z. Dembitzer). 

3 Sep. Poetarum graecorum fragmenta, rit, %. 
Poetarum philosophorum fragmenta, ed. H. Diels (K. 
Praechter), very favourable. Heriniae Alexandri in 
Platonis Phaedrum scholia, ed P. Couvreur (M. 
Wohlrab), favourable. Zacitus, Lebenbeschreibung 
des Agricola, herausg. von H. Smolka (R. Lange), 
favourable. 

10 Sep. R. Wiinsch, Das Friihlingsfest der Insel 
Malta (EK. Samter), very favourable. Papyri graeci 
muset britannici et muset berolinensis, ed, a C. Kalb- 
fleisch (W. Cronert). Livi ab urbe condita libri, ed. 
A. Zingerle, VII. 2 (lib. 42). Ed. maior. (W. 
Heraeus), favourable. Claudii Hermeri Mulo- 
medicina Chironis, ed, E. Oder (R. Fuchs), favour- 
able. 





